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True  Love  in  Westmont 

-Barbara  Eaton- 


I used  to  dream 

That  one  day  I'd  grow  up, 

And  have  a nice  man  to  take  me 

To  a Little  place  near  my  house 

Where  they  have  neon  Lights 

And  jazz  and  froglegs  every  Friday  night. 

That  little  place 
Is  a dry  cleaners  now. 
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In  Between 

-Emily  Ruggles- 
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Early  June  After  Each  September 

-Susan  AuLd- 


Sweet  scents  of  summer  honeysuckle 
catch  a ride 

on  the  back  of  a breeze 

flowing  through  the  open  window 

lifting  the  hem  of  the  lace  curtain. 

I exhale,  expecting  to  see  the  smoke  of  my  breath 

but  the  chill  catches  in  my  throat 

and  I wrap  my  shawl  around  my  shoulders 

to  calm  the  cold 

in  the  warm  air. 

Your  echo  ripples  through  our  rooms, 
silent-movie  lights  flicker 
on  the  darkened  hallway  walls 
where  your  shadow  roams, 
and,  I sit  in  my  chair 

near  the  open  window 

listening  for  the  crunch  on  the  drive, 

the  thud  of  the  car  door, 

the  clink  of  keys,  waiting 

for  the  lazy  stretch  of  the  calico  cat, 

turning  her  head  toward  the  door  in  anticipation. 

I cradle  your  photo  in  my  arms 
keeping  you  safe  and  close  and  warm. 

In  return  you  comfort  me 

as  I rock  back  and  forth 

a whiff  of  your  musky  cologne  tickles  my  nose. 

I feel  the  weight  of  your  hand  on  my  shoulder 

and  I turn  around, 

knowing 

that  you  must  have  slipped  in  the  back  door, 
realizing 

that  you  must  have  caught  a ride 

on  the  back  of  the  breeze 

that  lifted  the  hem  of  the  lace  curtain. 
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Heroin(e) 

-Todd  Swiss- 


This  is  a testament  to  my  obsession 
My  fixation 
My  addiction  to  you. 

I wiLL  go  anywhere 
Become  one  with  the  road 
Just  to  sense  your  trait 

I will  sell  myself  to 
Complete  strangers  just  to 
Feel  what  you  have  been  through 

I will  destroy  all  my 
Material  possessions  just 
To  catch  a glimpse 

I will  do  anything. 

Anything. 

Just  to  get  my  fix. 
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***k  me  boot 

-Chris  Link- 
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Love  is  a Loyal  Erection 

-Keith  Barlog- 


For  me  presentation  is  not  a necessity.  You  see,  I do  not  work,  I 
do  not  date,  and  I rarely  Leave  my  residence,  save  for  the  primary  needs, 
the  week's  groceries,  maybe  a new  book,  or  a newspaper,  usually  the 
New  York  Times  since  the  Tribune  is  so  unwaveringly  liberal.  I keep 
myself  presentable  for  my  own  sake.  Shoes  shined,  hair  combed,  shaven, 
and  clean.  That  is  my  modus  operandi,  my  routine  of  maintenance  and 
self-respect,  preventing  sloth  or  despondency. 

Yesterday  morning  around  10  a.m.,  the  sun  shining  through  the 
blinds  of  my  apartment  on  West  Belmont,  I slipped  off  my  sheets  and 
waited  for  my  eyes  to  come  to  focus.  I swung  my  feet  over  the  side  of 
my  bed  right  onto  the  pointed  graphite  tip  of  a poorly  placed  pencil.  It 
crudely  found  an  angle  into  the  tender  area  at  the  arch  of  the  foot, 
making  a ridiculous  pop  as  it  pierced  the  sole  Like  a hole-puncher  punch- 
ing paper.  I couldn't  help  thinking  this  was  the  worst  possible  way  to 
start  a day.  Either  that  or  it  was  an  omen  of  ill  approach,  and  after 
cleaning  the  plume  of  blood  off  the  carpet  returning  to  bed  should  have 
been  my  instinctual  decision.  But  predictions  don't  run  my  life  and  I 
suppose  sometimes  you  cannot  avoid  being  the  fool.  Of  course,  I still 
never  anticipated  doing  anything  other  than  maybe  picking  up  the  Times 
or  listening  to  a little  lounge  music  in  bed.  In  fact  there  was  an  article 
on  the  shape  of  the  universe  that  I'd  read  that  I'd  been  meaning  to 
write  the  editor  about.  "Dear  Editor:  The  article  regarding  the  shape  of 
the  universe  was  most  fascinating.  The  skepticism  of  some  cosmoLo- 
gists  seems  reasonable,  but  I must  hold  that  this  is  a major  step  in 

understanding  the  astrophysical  dynamics " or  something  along  those 

lines. 

It's  been  about  two  years  now  since  I've  been  out  of  work.  I 
was  a pharmacist  for  twelve  years  until  it  became  unreasonable  to  stay. 
Years  of  seeing  them,  the  customers,  up  close,  handing  out  birth  control 
and  antihistamines  to  every  other,  you  begin  to  feel  nausea  or  spite 
over  the  triviality  of  people's  problems  and  their  constant  need.  I 
wanted  to  stop  it  all.  "No.  You  can't  have  any  codeine.  I don't  care  if 
you  need  it."  "Zoloft?  Buy  a cat.  Play  a sport.  I'm  not  giving  it  to 
you."  I wish  I'd  left  more  on  my  terms,  but  it  was  refreshing  to  be  away 
from  everybody's  wants,  even  if  Claire  didn't  feel  the  same. 

Every  couple  of  months  or  so  my  mother  would  call  and  talk 
about  her  house,  some  new  pain  in  her  back  or  foot  or  hip,  whether  I saw 


a particular  episode  of  some  show:  "Oh  you've  got  to  catch  that  some- 
time. It's  not  as  corny  as  it  sounds.  It's  really  good  if  you  get  over 
them  being  vampires."  I switched  to  unlisted  a year  ago.  God  knows 
how  my  mother  retrieved  my  number,  but  she  called  when  I was  sitting 
on  the  toilet  cleaning  off  my  foot  and  putting  on  a band-aid.  This  time 
she  was  crying  and  when  that  woman  begins  crying  her  words  mix  with 
snot  to  make  a repulsive  smacking  and  whipping  noise:  "Allen  the  doc- 
tor's have  me  taking  this  new  medication  and  it  gives  me  these 
headaches.  I can't  take  this  stuff,  I get  constipated.  Joan  would  help, 
but  she's  got  work  and  she's  always  sleeping.  They  just  tell  me  to  take  a 
laxative,  but  I can't  be  getting  up  every  half-hour,  I can't  get  around 

that  easy  anymore  and " On  and  on  this  goes  the  snot  thicker  in  her 

larynx  until  I cannot  bear  another  smacking  sound.  It  wasn't  long 
before  I agreed  to  meet  her  and  my  sister  Joan  at  7 at  the  Northside 
Cafe  in  Bucktown. 

One  thing  to  know  about  my  mother  is  that  when  my  father  left 
with  another  woman  she  began  eating  voracious  amounts  of  food.  She 
was  obese,  disgusting  to  the  point  of  nausea,  the  kind  of  disgust  that 
people  seem  to  want  to  stare  at.  Wishing  to  avoid  the  moment  where 
she  finally  succeeded  in  eating  herself  to  death  I started  avoiding  her. 
Beside  that,  she  had  become  annoyingly  loopy  ever  since  Joan  moved  in. 
Maybe  the  fat  had  risen  to  her  brain.  Joan  was  also  divorced  and  since 
mom  had  the  house  to  her  self  with  my  father's  absence,  Joan  moved 
back  to  help  her  and  also  to  get  free  rent  at  the  same  time. 

I spent  most  of  the  day  relaxing,  preparing  for  dinner  with  a 
loopy  mother  and  a sister  who  despises  me.  Ever  since  I told  her  hus- 
band that  it  was  wise  to  leave  her  she  has  been  less  than  cordial.  I was 
right  though.  She  is  a child  that  needs.  Her  game  was  to  always  be  a 
train-wreck,  a wounded  animal  caught  in  a trap  of  her  own  making;  to  be 
drunk  and  hung-over,  sad  and  crying,  depressed  and  lethargic.  "Honey  I 
want  to  go  home,  I don't  feel  well."  "Don't  you  love  me?  You  don't,  I 
just  know  it."  "I'm  not  drunk.  I'm  having  fun.  Why  let  me  have  fun  one 
in  while?"  Let  her  be  curt  if  she  wants.  It  was  right  to  give  him  the 
advice  I gave. 

It  was  just  after  six  so  I grabbed  my  blue  gabardine  coat,  put  on 
my  shined  Clarks,  and  left  my  apartment  to  hail  a cab  at  the  corner. 

"Street  wise,"  yelled  a peddler,  sliding  to  his  right  to  meet  my 
front.  "Hey  man,  ya  want  a Street  Wise."  He  walked  backwards  for  a 
couple  feet  with  his  dirty  sneakers  and  dreaded  hair  to  keep  in  step 
with  my  gait.  This  is  the  same  peddler  I pass  on  the  corner  of  Clark  and 
Belmont  almost  every  week  when  I go  for  groceries,  trying  to  sell  his 
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garbage  paper. 

"Back  off,"  I muttered  without  raising  my  head  or  removing  my 
hands  from  their  pockets.  He  moved  aside  with  a slight  glare  and  I 
raised  a hand  to  flag  a cab  that  had  stopped  near  the  intersection. 

"Where  to?"  said  a dark  man  in  the  front  setting  his  meter. 

"Riverside  Cafe.  In  Bucktown...uh...just  before  Milwaukee  on 
Damen." 

"Meeting  someone  for  dinner  are  ya?"  he  asked,  looking  in  the 
rear  view  mirror  to  make  eye  contact  with  his  passenger. 

"No.  Well,  yes.. .sort  of.  Not  a date  though,"  I said,  tripped  up, 
"I'm  meeting  some  family  for  dinner  that's  all."  I hoped  he  wouldn't  ask 
any  more.  This  kind  of  social  intercourse  was  always  uncomfortable  and 
strained,  having  to  make  small  talk  for  a ten  minute  drive.  It's  like  sex 
with  a complete  stranger,  very  quick  and  clumsy. 

"That's  good  man.  Staying  close  to  your  family  is  good.  Me,  I 
don't  get  to  see  mine.  They're  back  East  in  Philadelphia.  I was  born 
there...." 

"That's  too  bad.  Look,  just  stop  here  at  Fullerton.  Yes  here."  I'd 
rather  walk  the  last  few  minutes.  "Six?  Here  you  go."  There's  some- 
thing about  being  forced  to  listen,  especially  when  you're  not  driving 
and  trapped  behind  some  plexiglass. 

Ten  minutes  later  I walked  into  the  lobby  of  the  cafe.  I had  no 
problem  seeing  her  sausage  link  fingers  waving  me  come  near  already 
with  an  appetizer  of  fried  mozzarella  sticks  at  hand,  her  large  oval  face, 
her  jowls  like  a floppy  leather  satchel.  She  was  straining  a smile  and  the 
light  reflected  in  the  glaze  over  her  eyes.  It  was  still  early  but  there 
was  still  a minor  clamor  of  voices  near  the  bar  and  smoky  rills  that 
moved  near  my  mother's  table.  The  cafe  was  a trendy  little  brick  struc- 
ture that  really  became  more  of  a bar  at  night.  I don't  know  why  I had 
suggested  the  place  over  the  phone.  Possibly  because  in  my  20's  after 
work  some  co-workers  and  myself  would  come  here  or  the  bars  across 
the  street  to  pick  up  women.  This  is  before  I got  serious  with  Claire.  I 
could  see  mom  had  eaten  her  way  into  a wheel  chair  since  I last  saw  her. 
Joan  must  be  in  the  bathroom,  I thought.  There  was  an  empty  wine 
glass  at  her  spot. 

"Goodness,  you  like  nice  Allen.  Always  dressed  nice  you  did.  For 
the  girls  I suppose." 

"Jee-sus.  Look,  you're  in  a wheel  chair  now,"  I said,  saddened  by 
helplessness  of  her  position,  bringing  frustration  to  my  head,  "Why  can't 
you  watch  yourself  a little  better." 

"Oh  I know.  It  helps  me  get  around  though.  But  please,  sit 


down,  sit  down.  Well  you  get  a good  meal  since  I haven't  seen  you  in  a 
while.  You  know  I missed  your  birthday  Last  month." 

"Mom,  forget  that.  I came  because  you  were  neurotic  on  the 
phone.  Where's  Joan?  I thought  she  could.... What  is  she  doing  that  she 
can't  help;  she  doesn't  need  to  pay  rent  or  anything.  Does  she  even 
work  now?"  I said,  picturing  Joan  hung-over,  doing  nothing  but  sleep- 
ing all  day  in  the  living  room.  A child  taking  care  of  an  invalid. 

"Well  I don't  know,  I think  so.  What  about  you,  are  you  working 
now?  Claire  told  me...." 

"So  that's  how  you  got  my  number,"  Claire,  I'm  sure,  made  me 
sound  psychotic,  "Look,  don't  talk  to  her.  She  doesn't  know  anything. 

We  haven't  even  talked  in  a year  so  she  couldn't  know." 

"Well,  I didn't  have  your  number  and  she  sees  a Lot  of  people  you 
used  to  see.  She  said  you  probably  weren't  working  yet,  that  no  one  has 
seen  you  for  while.  She  said  you  used  to  just  read  the  paper  or  listen  to 
music,  that  you  never  Let  her  talk."  She  assumed  a troubled  look. 

Joan  entered  from  the  right  and  sat  opposite  me  nearest  the 
aisle.  She  appeared  to  be  the  same  as  ever  except  what  looked  to  be  a 
different  tint  of  hair,  black,  it  looked.  Must  be  trying  to  reinvent  her- 
self, I thought.  Joan  was  an  avid  self-medicater.  She  was  no  addict;  she 
just  abused  her  body  to  get  the  attention  it  rendered  from  others. 

When  she  was  young  she  was  attractive.  Brown  curls,  brown  eyes,  a 
good  bust  Line,  a bit  stubby  in  the  Limbs,  but  altogether  nice  to  look  at 
when  she  allowed  it.  She  had  no  trouble  attracting  men.  She  was  also 
shallow  and  insecure;  keeping  herself  in  a relationship  was  her  way  to 
feel  whole.  That's  all  that  mattered  to  her  until  she  got  older,  and  her 
Looks  faded  enough  so  she  was  left  with  what  little  she  had  inside.  I 
quickly  flagged  down  a waiter  and  we  ordered  food  and  a few  drinks. 

"Hello  Allen.  I hear  you've  become  a recluse.  Can't  tell  you  how 
proud  I am  and  that  I don't  have  to  see  you  at  all  during  the  year." 
smirked  Joan. 

"Thank  you  Joan.  Yes,  I do  live  a quieter  Life  than  most.  You  still 
mixing  Cognac  and  RohypnoL?  You  know  I still  have  some  friends  at  the 
pharmacy;  Halcion  and  some  Jameson  is  really  a much  better  combina- 
tion, with  just  a touch  of  Lidocaine  if  you're  going  to  kill  yourself.  I 
could  have  some  sent  over."  I said,  receiving  her  scowl. 

"Quiet,  both  of  you.  Let's  just  eat;  fill  each  other  in  about 
things.  I thought  we  might  be  able  to. ..you  know... I mean  we  don't  get 
together  anymore."  said  mother.  Joan  and  I both  took  long  drinks  from 
our  glasses.  I Looked  over  near  the  bar  and  saw  a pretty  brunette  in  a 
white  shoulder-baring  dress  that  Looked  like  a pearl  negligee.  She  was- 
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n't  alone. 

"So  Alien,  have  you  found  anyone  special?  Are  you  seeing  a 
girl?"  questioned  my  mother,  poorly  trying  to  change  the  subject  to  a 
less  contentious  discussion. 

"Phluhp!  Mom  he's  a recluse,  he  doesn't  have  time  for  women,"  Joan  let 
loose  from  her  thick  flapping  lips. 

"No,  I am  not  with  anyone.  I have  other  things  on  my  mind  than 
that."  And  I really  did,  even  though  I was  currently  watching  the  lady  in 
the  white  put  her  smooth  tan  hand  delicately  to  her  dimpled  knee. 

"God  Allen,  you  don't  do  shit  all  day--  what  else  could  you  spend  your 
time  doing?"  Joan  interrupted.  She  was  clearly  in  a mood  to  bring  up 
past  grudges  whether  my  mother  was  there  or  not. 

"Yes,  Allen  what  have  you  been  up  to?  If  you're  not  seeing  any- 
one...and  Claire  said  no  one  has  talked  to  or  seen  you.  Are  you 
upset.. .about  your  last  job.  Aren't  you  back  working?"  Mother  asked 
hoping  all  was  well.  I was  really  tired  of  questions.  It  was  her  neuroti- 
cism  I came 

to  talk  about,  not  my  life  choices.  I took  drink. 

"I'm  like  a cockroach,  mom.  The  light  comes  on  and  I scatter. 
Except  for  me  needy,  annoying  people  are  the  light." 

"So  you're  scared  to  live  life.  Boo  hoo,  the  world  is  too  rough 
for  baby  Allen;  I'm  just  going  to  lock  myself  away."  Joan  parodied.  I 
smiled,  taken  aback  by  her  calling  me  a child. 

"Please  Joan.  But  really  Allen,  if  you  live  shut  in  like  that 
you.. .well.. .life  is  waiting  for  you.  What  are  you  waiting  for?"  Mother 
said,  feeling  she  had  expressed  a profound  truth  in  question. 

"I'm  waiting  for  Godot,  mother." 

"Who?"  Mother  and  Joan  said.  The  waiter  came  and  set  down  our 
food  and  refilled  our  wine.  We  were  silent  while  he  served.  Still  too 
proud,  we  were,  to  argue  in  front  of  someone  else  and  look  foolish. 

"Never  mind.  What's  this  with  you  two  saying  I'm  hiding  away 
like  a child?  Mom  you're  just  one  big  ball  of  comfort  food  and  you, 

Joan,  you're  a spiteful  cunt  who  always  needs  a man  to  take  care  of  you. 
I worked  and  I live  off  my  money,  without  a hand-me-down  house  or 
some  little  settlement  from  a husband."  Could  have  said  it  more  ele- 
gantly, but  it  was  true.  They  live  off  others'  work  and  then  they  try  to 
criticize  me. 

"Allen."  Mother  protested. 

"Such  a lovely  way  of  putting  things.  I can  see  you're  still  a 
miserable  cynic.  Too  serious  and  too  much  of  an  asshole  to  ever  enjoy 
yourself."  Joan  said. 


"Not  true,  I've  had  my  fun.  It  just  now  that  I would  Like  to 
devote  my  Life  to  more  worthy  causes,  other  than  shoving  some  stiff 
protruding  skin  into  a Lubricated  sleeve  of  muscle,"  I said,  feeling  loos- 
ened by  the  wine.  "Just  because  you're  dried  up  and  drunk  Joan  doesn't 
mean..." 

"Fuck  you.  Why  did  you  even  come  here?"  Joan  said.  Losing  com- 
posure. The  sleek  woman  in  the  white  dress  swished  and  shuffled  behind 
her. 

"Why,  to  celebrate  my  birthday.  This  beautiful  woman  right 
here,"  pointing  to  my  mother,  "falling  out  of  her  crotch  almost  thirty 
five  years  ago  began  my  wonderful  life." 

With  this  final  touch,  determined  to  Leave  on  top,  I stood  up  and 
pushed  in  my  chair,  a bit  harder  than  I'd  thought  as  the  chair  hit  with  a 
thud  knocking  over  a glass.  I wanted  to  Look  calm  when  I fled  and  not 
like  the  angry  child  they  accused  me  of.  Joan  was  blathering  on  to  my 
mother:  "Why  did  you...."  and  "He's  just  a...."  and  my  mother  was  labor- 
ing to  stand  to  hold  me  from  leaving.  I threw  down  a fifty  from  my 
wallet  and  turned  my  back  to  the  scene,  the  noise  sounding  muffled  as  I 
dodged,  quick  and  evasive,  the  night  crowd  beginning  to  move  in.  A tall 
man,  healthy  but  too  thin,  an  obese  woman  knocking  over  her  fodder 
while  struggling  with  her  wheel  chair,  and  a middle-aged  drunk  cursing 
the  man;  take  a picture  to  remember  that  moment. 

I stepped  onto  Damen  feeling  the  warmth  of  the  sultry  night  and 
a bar-fragrance  smell  of  barley  and  hops  in  the  air.  The  night  needed 
vindicating.  I walked  Bucktown  for  a while  watching  and  Listening,  tak- 
ing breaths  of  tepid  air.  Outside  couples  clattered  at  outdoor  tables  of 
bars  and  bistros,  holding  and  touching,  kissing  and  whispering.  Love  is 
nothing  but  a loyal  erection,  I thought.  No  metaphysical  tie  that  binds, 
just  a fleshy  area  that  stays  moist  or  hard  that  doesn't  tire  from  the 
constancy  of  one  person.  Two  blocks  further  in  a parking  Lot  I saw  a 
couple  near  a parked  car.  She  Lay  backed  against  the  passenger  door,  his 
hand  rubbing  under  her  arm  near  the  side  of  her  breast  on  her  slinky 
dress.  I backed  just  behind  a gate  guarded  by  some  bushes  and  Listened. 

"Do  you  think  I am  a dirty  girl,"  she  said,  teasing.  He  just  con- 
tinued to  rub,  their  frottage  becoming  heavier.  Unexpected  glimpses 
like  that  brings  strongest  arousal.  Despite  my  views,  I am  still  a man 
with  strong  desires.  A sexual  anomaly  maybe,  as  sex  is  more  relief  than 
it  is  a pleasurable.  It's  good  not  to  have  to  see  this  when  I'm  in  my 
apartment.  Watching,  I began  feeling  Like  a clogged  drain.  If  I go  any 
longer  I might  dry  out  like  my  sister.  There  was  a hotel  about  ten  min- 
utes walk  from  here. 
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I found  myself  at  the  Wicker  Park  Inn  leafing  through  the  phone 
book  for  escorts.  Model  Inc.  looked  promising,  so  I gave  it  a call.  I 
received  a voice  mail  telling  me  to  leave  a number  and  they  would  call 
back  in  thirty  minutes.  These  services  are  a hassle  with  trying  to  avoid 
police,  but  they  are  much  less  risky  than  the  whores  on  the  street.  That 
is  unless  you  like  pleurisy,  hepatitis,  or  a nice  gonococcus.  I left  my 
name  and  number  and  waited  on  the  bed.  I washed  up,  my  hands,  my 
face,  my  genitals.  She  would  ask  again  for  me  to  wash  when  she  got 
here,  unless  for  some  reason  she  trusted  me.  About  a half  hour  later  a 
call  rang  up. 

"What  do  you  need?"  a male  voice  said. 

"Yeah,  I saw  your  ad  in  the  pages.  I wanted  some  information 
about  your  services  though." 

"Like  what?" 

"Well,  what's  behind  the  different  rates?" 

"One  and  a half,  an  hour,  a half  hour.  That's  it." 

"Well  what  services  are  provided?" 

"What  do  you  mean?" 

"Escorts.  Come  on'  what  is  this?" 

"I  don't  know  what  you  mean  man." 

"That  is  the  standard  terminology  isn't  it?  Don't  be  coy.  What 
the  hell.. .I'm  looking  for  a girl  tonight." 

"Look,  we  provide  companionship." 

"As  in  sex,  right?" 

"We  can't  help  you."  He  said  and  hung  up. 

It  had  been  years  since  I called  one.  The  scene  must  have 
changed  a lot  in  the  last  few  years  because  that  guy  was  insanely  cau- 
tious about  the  police.  The  Mayor  and  his  crusades  against  sex.  Must 
say  I was  very  disappointed  having  already  worked  myself  up  and  every- 
thing. There  used  to  be  an  adult  book  store  where  all  the  hookers  hung 
around  where  I would  go.  They  were  all  around  the  streets  there  under  a 
corrugated  tin  roof.  But  they  put  a blue  flag  draped  over  the  "Adult 
Books"  and  then  built  a Home  Depot  there  to  revitalize  the  area  and  I 
heard  the  police  have  been  really  beating  on  the  area.  It's  probably 
undergoing  gentrification,  the  residents  calling  the  cops  the  minute 
they  spot  a girl.  I napped  for  an  hour  or  so-I  think  the  wine  made  me 
drowsy-and  awoke  around  eleven  still  needing  to  walk  it  off. 

I took  Wolcott  to  Milwaukee  when  I noticed  a girl  just  down  the 
street.  Her  breasts  were  perked  tight  against  a green  neon  halter  top. 
She  look  drawn  in  pastels;  pink  skinned  with  a nice  full  figure,  kind  of 
big  in  the  haunch  where  she  wore  a maroon  skirt.  She  looked  about  thir- 


ty.  I decided  to  risk  it.  I was  not  in  the  mood  to  be  finicky.  I made 
eye  contact  with  her  until  she  acknowledged  me  and  began  to  follow.  I 
took  a turn  around  the  corner  into  an  alley. 

"Are  you  a cop?"  She  asked  direct.  Stern. 

"No." 

"What  do  you  need?" 

"How  much  is  oral?" 

"Blowjobs  are  $20,  and  a half  & half  is  $80.  You  gotta  wear  a 
condom." 

"Just  oral  then." 

I took  out  my  wallet  and  handed  her  a twenty.  She  may  have 
noticed  I had  more  cash.  She  took  the  bill  and  stuck  it  in  a silver,  plas- 
tic sequined  hand-purse.  She  took  to  her  knees  and  unbuttoned  and 
unzipped  quickly.  It  had  been  over  three  years  since  I had  oral.  I don't 
know  how  long  since  a good  one.  She  was  warm  and  I was  rather  enjoy- 
ing myself  when,  in  a muffled  voice  she  said: 

"Give  me  your  wallet  or  I'll  bite  your  dick  off." 

"Wha..."  I didn't  need  to  finish  the  question  as  her  wide  eyes 
outlined  in  black  and  her  unctuous  scalp  told  me  she  was  serious. 

Of  course  I nearly  vomited  from  the  thought,  but  slowly  I 
reached  in  my  pocket  and  removed  the  wallet.  My  breath  was  gone  and 
my  hand  shook  as  I felt  the  teeth  tight  around  my  deadening  member. 
She  grasped  the  wallet  and  stuffed  it  down  her  neon-green  halter  at  the 
cleavage.  She  took  a small  blade  from  her  purse  and  slowly  released  her 
jaws,  backing  away  with  the  blade  held  out,  she  trotted  off.  I vomited 
next  to  the  dumpster  near  some  dirty  Kotex  and  used  condoms. 

I began  walking  the  forty  minutes  home  to  Belmont.  On  the  cor- 
ner of  Damen  and  Belmont  the  light  turned  red.  It  reminded  me  of  the 
blood  stain  on  the  carpet.  Even  life  has  its  traffic  laws.  I walked  home 
swiftly.  When  I arrived  home  I cancelled  my  credit  cards,  took  another 
shower,  lay  down  and  turned  on  some  lounge  music. 
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Boy  and  GuLL  Friend 

-Joe  Benigni- 
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Almost  unveiled 

-Sarah  Lensink- 


Living,  breathing,  knowing 

The  consciousness  of  the  child  growing 

And  in  its  short  period  of  darkness,  it  waits 

To  learn  of  beauty  and  ugliness 

Art.  Music,  poems,  and  books 

And  with  each  hiccup,  I feel  a flutter 

And  when  it  kicks  I know  it  realizes 

That  it  is  within 

And  to  crack  out  of  that  shell 

Of  ignorance  would  be  the  happiest  thing 
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Music  Lessons 

-Laura  Toops- 


I just  know  I can  save  the  boy. 

His  mother  is  frantic  - when  I met  her  at  Herbstritt's  on  Monday 
I could  tell  she  had  been  crying.  I hesitated  to  ask  what  was  wrong,  but 
she  confided  all  right  there  on  the  sidewalk  in  front  of  the  grocer's,  her 
shopping  basket  over  her  arm,  weighed  down  with  the  cabbage  and  the 
heavy  blood  sausage  that  Herman  likes  to  eat. 

By  now  the  boy  has  been  held  back  so  much  that  he's  older  than 
all  his  classmates,  Frieda  confessed.  Herman  wants  to  send  him  to  a 
military  academy  in  Illinois  for  the  1922  school  year  in  the  hopes  that 
he'll  graduate,  but  Frieda  is  afraid  it's  too  close  to  Chicago  and  this 
time  he  will  run  away  for  good. 

It's  the  music,  she  moaned,  he  wastes  all  his  time  at  the  piano 
playing  the  worst  kind  of  popular  music  but  can't  read  a note.  They've 
been  trying  to  teach  him  for  years  but  to  him  it's  just  like  mathematics 
or  Latin,  he  simply  can't  comprehend  notes  on  a stave.  "I  think  he's 
addled,  Rowena,"  she  sobbed. 

I've  watched  the  boy  in  town  with  his  friends,  ice-skating  in  the 
winter  in  LeClaire  Park  or  just  last  week,  playing  baseball  on  the  lawn  in 
front  of  Davenport  High  School.  He's  swift  and  well  coordinated  and 
has  lots  of  friends,  I hear  from  Richard  Wilhelm  at  the  high  school.  He 
isn't  wild  or  bad,  and  it  doesn't  seem  there's  anything  wrong  with  his 
mind.  I told  Frieda  this,  and  it  seemed  to  make  her  feel  better. 

I didn't  tell  her  what  I really  wanted  to  say  - that  all  this  is 
probably  her  fault,  her  and  everyone  else  in  town  who  have  coddled  and 
cosseted  and  made  much  of  him  since  he  was  a baby,  just  because  he's 
always  been  able  to  play  piano  by  ear.  There  were  silly  articles  in  the 
newspaper  about  him  before  he  was  even  in  the  first  grade,  and  his  par- 
ents encouraged  him  to  flaunt  his  ability  all  over  town,  like  some  sort 
of  trained  monkey.  No  matter  how  talented,  a child  needs  discipline, 
needs  to  learn  the  rudimentaries  of  sight-  reading  and  time  signatures 
and  note  values  before  going  on  to  perform. 

But  then,  what  do  I know?  I'm  only  the  respectable  widow  lady 
who  teaches  the  town  gentry's  youngsters  how  to  stumble  through  a 
few  piano  pieces  to  impress  their  visiting  relatives.  I'm  not  one  of 
them,  with  their  afternoon  socials  and  charity  balls  at  the  white-pil- 
lared Outing  Club,  their  children  all  destined  for  four  years  of  college, 
then  jobs  in  their  fathers'  businesses. 


Frieda  has  persuaded  Herman  to  put  off  the  military  academy 
plan  until  the  beginning  of  summer  to  see  if  the  boy  can  learn  to  sight- 
read  music  and  improve  his  grades. 

She  wants  me  to  try  and  teach  him,  and  I told  her  to  send  him 
over  next  week  for  his  first  lesson.  But  he  has  to  truly  want  to  learn. 
Desire  is  half  the  battle. 

Lesson  One 

He  stood  on  the  porch,  fidgeting.  I could  see  him  from  behind 
the  lace  panel  on  the  beveled  glass  front  door  — a compactly  built  lad 
with  auburn  hair  parted  in  the  middle,  a round  face,  and  large,  almost 
protuberant  brown  eyes. 

"Hello,  Miss  Rowena,"  he  said,  mouth  working  around  a wad  of 
chewing  gum.  "My  mother  sent  you  a bundt  cake." 

"Thank  you,  Leon.  Please  come  in."  But  he  was  already  ahead  of 
me,  after  unceremoniously  clattering  Frieda's  best  cut-glass  cake  plate 
onto  the  dining  room  table. 

"Oh,  it's  a peach,  all  right,"  he  said,  cracking  his  knuckles  and  sit- 
ting at  the  gleaming  black  Steinway  that  takes  up  most  of  the  parlor. 

He  immediately  began  chording  something  syncopated  from  one  end  of 
the  keyboard  to  the  other,  as  absorbed  as  if  I wasn't  even  there. 

"One  moment,  please."  He  looked  up,  cocky  grin  in  place,  which 
faded  after  he  saw  I wasn't  going  to  be  taken  in.  "First  of  all,  your 
hands  are  filthy.  Second,  get  rid  of  the  gum.  You're  not  playing  at  a 
high-school  dance.  Now,  please  go  wash.  It's  around  the  corner  and  to 
the  left."  After  I saw  the  crestfallen  look  on  his  face,  I thought  I might 
have  been  a little  harsh.  I heard  him  turn  on  the  tap  and  splash  in  the 
sink,  and  considered  using  a different  approach. 

He  came  back  in,  looking  abashed.  "Gee,  I'm  sorry.  Miss  Rowena," 
he  said,  standing  next  to  the  piano  as  if  afraid  to  touch  it  again.  "I  just 
got  excited  and  forgot  myself.  It's  such  a beautifully  piano." 

I motioned  him  to  sit  next  to  me  on  the  bench.  He  sat,  his  hands 
on  his  thighs.  He  didn't  have  the  stereotypical  hands  of  a pianist,  I 
thought  - the  long,  spidery  fingers  required  for  a full  octave  reach. 
"Piano  hands,"  my  mother  used  to  call  mine.  Young  Beiderbecke's  hands 
looked  as  if  they  would  be  more  comfortable  snuggled  into  a 
baseball  mitt,  fielding  a grounder,  than  on  a keyboard.  The  fingers  were 
wide,  the  tips  blunt,  the  fingernails  chewed. 

"What  was  that  you  were  just  playing?"  I asked. 

"Just  the  chords  for  'Tiger  Rag',"  he  mumbled,  eyes  down,  his 
carefully  pomaded  hair  now  loose  and  flopping  down  over  his  dark 
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brows. 

"Could  you  play  it  again  for  me,  please?" 

He  looked  up,  surprised,  a plainly  distrustful  look  on  his  face. 

"You  mean  it?  I mean,  I know  I'm  here  to  play  classical  and  stuff." 

"It's  all  right.  Go  ahead." 

He  could  play;  there  wasn't  a shadow  of  a doubt  about  that.  As 
he  romped  through  the  thumping  tune,  grinning  in  pleasure  at  his  own 
proficiency  and  closing  with  a wry  little  glissando  "rip"  in  the  upper 
registers,  I realized  that  everything  I'd  heard  about  this  boy  was  true. 
He  was  a natural. 

I sat  there  looking  at  him,  realizing  that  I couldn't  teach  him  the 
way  I taught  my  other  pupils,  with  rote  memorization  and  baby  songs. 

He  was  too  far  beyond  that. 

"Very  nice.  Where  did  you  learn  to  play  like  that?" 

"Oh,  I've  got  all  the  Original  Dixieland  Jazz  Band  records  at 
home,"  he  said.  "I  just  kept  listening  to  'em  'til  I got  'em  right." 

"Well,  anyone  with  the  patience  to  transcribe  a song  from  a 
record  by  ear  can  easily  learn  to  read  music."  I opened  the  book  of 
Kuhlau  scales  and  placed  it  on  the  music  rack  in  front  of  him.  "Let's 
start  out  with  some  simple  scales." 

He  sighed  loudly  and  his  hands  clenched  and  went  to  his  lap 

again. 

"Well?"  I asked.  "What's  wrong?" 

"I  can't  read  music  real  good,"  he  muttered,  his  round  face 
bunched  into  an  expression  of  pain.  "I  guess  my  mother  told  you."  He 
looked  up  and  met  my  gaze,  a hint  of  defiance  in  his  brown  eyes.  "See, 
I'm  pretty  stupid,  I guess.  All  the  teachers  at  school  think  so.  The  only 
thing  I'm  good  at  is  music.  And  I'm  even  to  stupid  to  read  notes." 

He  stared  down  at  the  keyboard  and  for  an  instant  I was  afraid  he  was 
going  to  cry.  A strange  feeling  washed  over  me  and  I suddenly  wanted 
to  treat  him  the  way  I treated  my  younger  students  when  they  got  dis- 
couraged, with  hugs  and  pats  of  encouragement.  But  this  boy  was  sev- 
enteen years  old  - less  a child  than  a man.  It  certainly  wouldn't  do  to 
humiliate  him  that  way. 

"Nonsense,  Leon,"  I said  briskly.  "Everyone  has  to  start  some- 
where. Don't  try  and  fool  me  - you're  far  from  stupid.  Now.  Hands  in 
the  middle  C position.  Let's  get  started." 

•k  -k  -k 


That  night  I dreamed  I was  with  Clarence  again,  on  our  honey- 


moon  in  Chicago  at  the  Edgewater  Beach  HoteL,  with  the  sun  rising  over 
Lake  Michigan.  If  you  Listened  hard  enough,  you  could  hear  the  sounds 
of  the  waves  and  the  seagulls  on  the  beach.  Or  maybe  it  was  just  me, 
crying. 

I woke  up  in  a sheen  of  sweat,  my  hands  trembling,  and  it  wasn't 
sunrise  at  all,  but  the  suffocating  black  hour  of  three  a.m. 

A faint  breeze  stirred  the  curtains  of  my  bedroom  window,  so  I 
got  out  of  bed  and  stood  there,  looking  into  the  darkness  outside  and 
trying  to  bring  back  the  dream,  the  sound  of  the  lake,  Clarence's  mouth. 
But  the  closest  body  of  water  was  the  sluggish  brown  river  down  past 
the  railroad  tracks,  struggling  along  its  banks  like  a great  scaly  serpent 
trying  to  break  free  of  its  own  skin.  The  tide  was  low  and  the  oppres- 
sive, hot  air  smelled  like  mud,  and  fish,  and  the  sheets  of  our  bed  at  the 
Edgewater  Beach  Hotel. 

Lesson  Two 

"Look  what  I have."  He  pulled  a crumpled  brown  paper  bag  from 
behind  his  back. 

I laughed.  "Your  Lunch? 

He  shook  his  head,  grinning,  and  slid  his  hand  into  the  cracking 
paper.  The  bag  fell  away,  revealing  a battered  brass  cornet,  which  he 
held  in  his  hands  as  if  it  were  the  Holy  Grail.  "Pretty,  ain't  she?  Bought 
her  off  a friend  of  mine,  and  Uncle  Fritz  is  givin'  me  Lessons.  See?"  He 
raised  the  horn  to  his  lips,  which  he  pursed  in  an  effort  at  producing 
proper  embouchure.  A series  of  bleating,  blatting,  squealing  sounds 
emerged,  sounding  huge  in  the  closed  house,  as  if  a pig  were  being  cas- 
trated in  the  parlor.  I stopped  my  ears  with  my  fingers. 

"My  Lord,  that's  horrible!  I don't  think  it's  supposed  to  sound 
like  that." 

He  put  down  the  horn  and  wiped  his  mouth  with  the  back  of  his 
hand.  The  silence  was  now  deafening.  "I  know,  it's  pretty  bad.  But  it's 
getting  better.  Shoulda  heard  it  when  I first  started!  He  sat  down  at 
the  piano  and  dutifully  ran  through  the  Kuhlau  scales,  glancing  up  now 
and  then  to  the  fireplace  mantel  across  the  room,  with  its  anniversary 
clock  and  a photo  of  Clarence. 

After  a half-hour  of  steady  work,  I let  him  stop.  "You're  getting 
better,"  I said.  "Now  it's  time  to  tackle  a real  piece  of  music.  Oh,  don't 
worry,"  I assured  him  as  his  brows  gathered  across  his  nose,  "nothing 
difficult  for  you."  I opened  the  sheet  music  to  MacDowell's  "To  a Wild 
Rose"  and  played  through  it  once,  hoping  its  simple  left-hand 
chords  and  sparse  right-hand  melodic  arrangement  would  be  fun  for  him 
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to  navigate.  I watched  him  as  I played.  His  eyes  were  closed,  his  little 
red  mouth  slightly  open.  Listening?  Concentrating?  Dreaming?  I 
couldn't  tell. 

When  I finished,  his  eyes  opened.  "Okay,  I'm  ready,"  he  said.  He 
nudged  me  over  on  the  bench  and  assumed  the  middle  C position.  Then 
he  proceeded  to  play  the  piece  from  beginning  to  end,  with  every  forte 
and  pianissimo  I had  put  in  - not  once  looking  at  the  sheet  music. 

I closed  the  piano  lid  on  his  fingers  and  he  laughed,  getting  the 

point. 

"Follow  the  notes,  please,"  I said,  trying  to  be  stern.  And  the 
next  time  he  did  follow  the  notes,  although  I could  tell  he  already  knew 
the  tune  by  heart  and  didn't  need  the  sheet  music  at  all. 


Later  that  week  I saw  them  as  I was  leaving  the  library  at  clos- 
ing time,  when  evening  was  just  beginning  to  sift  over  the  city  like  pur- 
ple chalk  dust.  They  were  swinging  along  under  the  streetlights,  their 
arms  around  each  other's  waists.  She  was  a dark-haired  girl  in  a white 
belted  jacket  and  a tarn,  and  Leon  was  whispering  in  her  ear,  making  her 
giggle. 

I followed  a half-block  behind  them,  and  they  never  saw  me.  I 
watched  as  he  yanked  her  into  the  alleyway  just  north  of  the  bank  and  I 
knew  what  happened  because  when  she  stumbled  out  a moment  later  her 
face  was  set  and  fierce  and  he  was  behind  her,  saying  he  was  sorry  and 
calling  to  her  to  please  wait  up.  She  did  and  he  caught  her  and  kissed 
her  there  under  the  streetlight  in  front  of  the  darkened  drugstore  win- 
dow, their  reflections  entwined  in  the  black  glass,  ghosts  trapped  in  an 
enchanted  mirror. 

I turned  and  ran  all  the  way  home. 

Lesson  Three 

You've  made  wonderful  progress,"  I said,  switching  the  sheet 
music  to  Debussy's  "Claire  de  Lune." 

"I  love  this  one,"  he  murmured,  eyes  half-closed  as  he  listened  to 
me  play.  "If  I could  only  play  this  kind  of  stuff,  I could  die  and  go 
straight  to  heaven." 

I looked  at  him.  "I'm  surprised  you  like  this.  It's  a far  cry  from 
'Tiger  Rag'." 

"Yeah,"  he  said.  "Like  the  cornet  is  from  the  piano." 

I thought  about  it  for  a moment  and  realized  he  was  right.  The 


Loud,  brassy,  insistent  shouting  of  the  cornet  was  the  product  of  an 
instrument  with  visible  valves,  one  just  for  draining  spit,  a big  bell 
emitting  the  sounds.  The  piano,  though,  could  do  more  than  shout.  It 
could  whisper  and  sigh,  and  the  straightforward  keyboard  concealed  an 
intricate  web  of  taut  copper  wires  and  felt-stoppered  wooden  pedals 
that  gave  it  its  voice. 

"But  you  can  play  both,"  I said.  "I  hear  you're  in  a band  now, 
soloing  on  cornet.  They  say  you're  good." 

He  reached  over  me  and  mimicked  my  chording,  depressing  the 
foot  pedal  and  making  the  sound  last  louder  and  longer  than  I did. 
"That's  just  for  fun.  This  music  is  different,"  he  said,  and  began  adding 
notes  and  chords  of  his  own,  changing  the  melody  from  Debussy  to 
something  tinged  with  poignant  minor  notes  and  a touch  of  syncopa- 
tion. He  looked  up  at  me,  his  eyes  intense,  and  I quickly  Looked  away. 

"Here,"  he  said,  jumping  up  from  the  bench.  "You  liked  this  the 
first  time  I played  it.  'Tiger  Rag.'  Come  on,  give  it  a try." 

"How?" 

"It's  easy.  Go  on,  put  your  hands  on  C."  He  stood  behind  me  and 
placed  his  warm,  damp  hands  over  mine,  as  easily  as  if  putting  on  a pair 
of  gloves.  "Walking  bass  on  the  left  hand,  basic  C chords  on  the  right. 
Piece  of  cake.  See?"  His  fingers  over  my  hands  made  them  dance  on 
the  keys  like  marionettes  over  the  simple  chords,  and  together  we  fin- 
ished the  tune. 

"There,"  he  said,  his  breath  in  my  ear.  "Now  you  can  play  jazz, 

too." 


•*■•*■* 


In  the  spring  the  riverboats  returned,  great  steam-belching 
whales  migrating  back  to  Davenport  again  from  their  wintering  in  New 
Orleans  and  other  points  south. 

The  warm  weather  came  early  that  year  and  by  mid-May  it  was 
already  in  the  80s  almost  every  day.  The  nights  were  warm  and  sticky 
with  pungent  with  the  smell  of  the  river. 

Once  the  riverboats  started  coming  back  to  town  I resumed  my 
walks  down  to  the  levee  after  midnight,  when  no  other  respectable 
women  were  out.  I'd  been  doing  it  for  years,  always  long  after  dark,  so 
nobody  would  see  me  there.  Armed  with  a cardboard  fan  from  the  First 
Presbyterian  Church,  I'd  find  a park  bench  near  where  the  boats 
disembarked  and  listen  to  the  musicians  talk  and  laugh  and  play,  the 
sounds  bleeding  and  drifting  out  into  the  night. 
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I heard  everything,  aLL  the  tunes  and  inflections  brought  up  from 
New  Orleans  by  black  men  with  booming  voices  and  gaudy  satin  band 
uniforms,  their  instruments  honking  and  moaning  with  a beat  that  made 
my  feet  tap,  made  my  fingers  move  along  with  the  melodies  as  if  I was 
playing  an  imaginary  piano  to  accompany  them. 

Sometimes  the  musicians,  black  and  white  alike,  came  into  town 
to  eat  and  drink  and  look  for  women.  I'd  watch  them  as  they  got  off 
the  boat  in  the  darkness,  carrying  instruments  of  every  shape  and  size, 
smelling  of  bay  rum  cologne  and  liquor. 

One  night  I worked  up  the  nerve  to  stop  one  of  them,  a lanky 
man  carrying  a trombone  case,  a cigarette  dangling  from  the  corner  of 
his  mouth. 

"Sir,  could  I ask  you  something?" 

He  stopped  and  stared  at  me,  his  mouth  twitching  up  in  a 
crooked  smile.  "Sure  thing,  sister.  How  can  I help  you?" 

"You're  in  the  band  on  the  riverboat.  Have  you  ever  run  into  a 
trumpet  player  named  Clarence  Howdell?" 

His  smile  faded  when  he  saw  I was  serious.  "Don't  sound  familiar 
to  me.  But  say,  do  you  know  where  I can  get  a quick  meal  and  a drink? 
We  put  off  again  for  Sabula  at  half-past  two,  and  I'm  itching  for  a 
drink." 

I shook  my  head,  disappointed.  I could  have  just  as  easily 
directed  him  to  the  dancehalls  and  black-and-tan  joints  in  the  next 
town  that  I wasn't  supposed  to  know  about,  but  I didn't. 

"Well,  listen,  ma'am,  if  you  don't  mind  me  saying  so,  this  ain't  a 
time  nor  a place  for  a respectable-lookin'  woman  like  yourself  to  be 
talkin'  to  strangers.  You'd  best  get  home,  before  somebody  gets  the 
wrong  idea  about  you."  He  lurched  off  into  the  night,  a swaying  shadow 
in  search  of  sustenance. 

I sat  awhile  longer,  listening  to  the  snippets  of  music  rising  from 
the  boat,  searching  for  Clarence's  horn.  After  all  these  years,  I could 
still  remember  what  it  sounded  like. 

Lesson  Four 

He  didn't  have  his  music  with  him  this  time.  He  was  pale  and 
silent  and  his  hands  were  trembling.  I didn't  want  to  ask  him  what  was 
wrong,  so  instead  I tried  to  get  him  interested  in  the  lesson,  coaching 
him  through  the  Debussy.  Halfway  through  the  piece  he  banged  his  fists 
on  the  keys  in  a discordant  jangle  of  notes. 

"We  got  our  report  cards  today,"  he  said.  "I  failed  everything. 

All  Ds  and  Fs,  with  nothing  but  a C in  phys  ed.  And  now  he'll  send  me 


away."  He  put  his  hands  over  his  face,  rocking  back  and  forth  on  the 
piano  bench,  "I  toLd  you  I was  stupid,"  he  said  from  between  barred 
fingers. 

I put  a hand  on  his  shoulders.  "Leon,  I'm  so  sorry.  Is  there  any 
way  I can  help?" 

He  reached  up  and  twisted  his  fingers  through  mine,  "you're  the 
only  person  in  this  town  who  didn't  treat  me  like  some  sort  of  a freak," 
he  said,  staring  at  the  sheet  music  on  the  rack.  "Thanks  for  that.  And 
for  the  lessons."  He  glanced  up  at  me.  "You're  a beautiful  lady.  You 
should  get  married  again." 

1 can  t. 

He  looked  at  me,  puzzled.  "Why  not?  Your  husband's  dead." 

"No,  he  isn't.  I'm  not  a widow.  He  just  left  me,  years  ago.  I 
don't  know  where  he  is,  or  whether  he's  dead  or  alive." 

"Jesus,"  he  whispered,  looking  at  the  floor.  "Sorry." 

"So  you  see,  if  all  the  respectable  people  in  town  knew,  they'd 
treat  me  like  a freak,  too." 

"I  won't  tell  anyone,"  he  said,  his  fingers  tightening  around 
mine.  For  an  instant  I let  me  hand  relax  in  his,  before  my  thoughts 
caught  up.  What  if  some  neighbor  passing  by  looked  through  the  win- 
dow and  saw  us,  a grown  woman  and  teenaged  boy,  sitting  together  like 
this?  What  would  they  think?  I tried  to  get  up  but  he  was  all  but  hold- 
ing 

my  hand. 

"Leon,  let's  get  on  with  our  lesson,  and  -" 

"Jeez,  Miss  Rowena,  when  are  you  going  to  call  me  Bix?"  he 
laughed  softly.  "Nobody  calls  me  Leon,  not  even  my  grandmother."  He 
put  his  face  close  to  mine,  smiling. 

"We  shouldn't  -" 

"Stop,"  he  said,  touching  my  lips  with  his  fingertips,  which  tast- 
ed like  salt  and  brass.  "Don't  talk.  Don't  make  me  talk.  Everybody  talks 
too  damned  much,  anyway." 

Lesson  Five 

There  was  no  lesson  the  next  week.  He  never  showed  up  at  his 
regular  time.  As  I waited  I sat  at  the  piano,  playing  the  Debussy  over 
and  over,  trying  to  make  it  sound  like  he  had  the  last  time  he'd  played  it 
for  me.  I couldn't. 

Clarence  stared  at  me  from  our  wedding  picture  on  the  mantel 
until  I finally  had  to  go  over  and  turn  it  face  down. 

I promised  myself  I'd  take  the  hour  that  I would  be  teaching  him 
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to  think  about  him,  about  what  happened  Last  week,  and  then  after  the 
hour  was  up  I'd  stop.  So  I went  over  everything  again,  remembering 
how  his  Lips  tasted,  how  his  body  Looked,  the  feeL  of  us  together  against 
each  other.  I thought  of  those  things  the  same  way  I rehearsed  a 
recitaL  piece  in  my  mind  before  actuaLLy  performing  it,  onLy  this  was  a 
piece  I wouLd  never  be  pLaying  again. 

After  the  cLock  on  the  manteL  chimed  the  end  of  the  hour,  I went 
upstairs  to  my  bedroom  and  opened  the  cLoset.  Back  behind  my  winter 
dresses  was  a cLoth-covered  hanger  with  CLarence's  wedding  suit  on  it. 

I took  it  out  and  checked  for  moth  hoLes,  Looking  at  the  sLeeves  and  the 
satin  LapeLs,  figuring  how  much  materiaL  I wouLd  need.  Then  I got  the 
pinking  shears  and  carried  the  suit  to  the  sewing  room  downstairs. 

•k  ic  ic 


When  the  doorbeLL  rang  at  one  in  the  morning.  I wasn't  sur- 
prised. I'd  been  Lying  awake  waiting  for  it. 

I saw  him  standing  on  the  front  porch  just  as  he  had  the  day  of 
his  first  Lesson.  But  now  his  eyes  were  bLoodshot,  his  hair  disheveLed  and 
stringy,  and  his  breath  rank  with  beer.  The  cornet  was  tucked  under  his 
arm  to  its  pLain  brown  wrapper. 

"I'm  Leaving  tonight,"  he  said,  swiping  back  the  hank  of  hair  that 
feLL  into  his  eyes.  "Got  a job  pLaying  cornet  in  the  PLantation  Jazz 
Orchestra  on  the  Majestic  riverboat."  He  took  my  arm  and  puLLed  me 
against  his  chest  and  I stood  there  a moment.  Listening  to  the  heartbeat 
beneath  his  shirt.  "I  want  you  to  come  with  me,"  he  said,  his  voice 
sounding  bLurred  from  inside  his  chest.  "There's  nothing  keeping  either 
of  us  in  this  Lousy  town." 

"I  was  supposed  to  save  you,"  I whispered. 

"But  you  did,"  he  said.  "You  heLped  me  Learn  to  sight-read  good 
enough  to  get  the  job  and  get  out  of  here." 

I reLuctantLy  puLLed  out  his  arms.  Led  him  to  the  parLor,  and 
pointed  to  the  piano.  "For  you." 

The  bLack  cornet  bag  was  on  the  piano  bench,  waiting  for  him. 

He  picked  it  up,  turning  it  this  way  and  that,  examining  the  Lining,  run- 
ning his  fingers  over  his  name  embroidered  in  goLd  fLoss  aLong  the 
Length  of  it. 

"You're  too  good  for  a brown  paper  bag,"  I said,  taking  the 
instrument  from  his  hands  and  hoLding  it  in  the  Light  for  a moment 
before  sLiding  it  into  the  satin-Lined  bag.  "Someday  you'LL  have  some- 
thing better  than  this  beat-up  oLd  horn  and  you'LL  need  something  pret- 


ty  to  carry  it  in." 

"Oh,  it's  a peach,"  he  whispered  as  I handed  the  bag  back  to  him, 
the  cornet  tucked  safely  inside.  His  hand  went  to  my  face.  "Thank  you. 
For  this.  For  everything.  "He  Leaned  down  and  kissed  me,  his  mouth 
tasting  Like  beer  and  chewing  gum. 

I closed  my  eyes  and  strange  images  flickered  behind  my  eyelids, 
bandstands  and  parties  and  the  biggest  cities  in  the  world,  everyone 
cheering  and  clapping  for  me.  And  then,  in  the  briefest  flash  of  all,  a 
glimpse  of  him  racked  and  dissipated.  Lying  in  his  underwear  on  a 
stripped  bed  in  a bleak  furnished  room  in  some  granite  graveyard  of  a 
city.  Alone. 

He  was  right,  I thought.  I should  go  with  him.  I could  prevent 
it,  I could  save  him  as  I'd  failed  to  save  him  here.  But  as  I Listened  to 
the  steady,  calming  beat  of  his  heart,  I knew  I didn't  have  the  power  to 
save  anybody,  probably  not  even  myself.  Especially  not  even  myself. 

So  all  I could  do  was  stand  on  the  porch,  the  paper  bag  crushed 
in  my  hand,  and  watch  him  Lurch  into  the  darkness. 

i(  -k  -k 


Springs  come  and  go,  and  so  do  the  riverboats.  He  isn't  on  them 
anyone;  he's  gone  to  the  big  cities,  St.  Louis  and  Chicago  and  New  York, 
where  everyone  who  Loves  jazz  knows  his  name. 

He's  taught  the  cornet  well.  For  him  it  doesn't  just  shout;  it 
whispers  and  moans  and  chuckles  and  murmurs  melodies  no  one  has 
thought  of  before. 

As  for  me,  I still  come  down  here  to  the  banks  of  the  river  when 
the  boats  come  through  trailing  spring,  only  now  I don't  care  who  see 
me,  or  what  they  say. 

There's  the  Majestic  now.  The  gangplank's  down  and  the  musi- 
cians are  back.  Laughing  and  passing  a hip  flask  among  them,  the  ends  of 
their  cigarettes  glowing  in  the  darkness. 

There's  one  all  alone,  carrying  a banjo  case  and  whistling  softly 
to  himself  as  he  comes  toward  me  on  the  bench. 

"Hey,  there,  beautiful,"  he  says,  pausing  to  tip  his  straw  boater. 
"Can  you  tell  me  where  a fellow  can  get  a good  square  meal  in  this 
burg?  And  maybe  a drop  of  brew?" 

I smile  at  him  and  pick  up  my  purse.  "Funny  you  should  ask,"  I 
say.  "I'm  just  on  my  way  there  now.  Come  and  join  me." 
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Outside  Eisenhower 

-Bradley  Banaszek- 
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Deep 

-Katherine  BeLon- 


Sinking 

a slow 

listless 

descent 

The  depths  dilute  me 

I become  insubstantial 

only  an  abstract  watery  expression  of 
....slipping 

The  pressure  heightens 
Have  I been  shipwrecked? 


The  bottom-dwelling  flora 
beckons  me 

Gratefully 

I come  to  a lifeless  stop 
I plumb  the  depths 

taken  by  watery  whim— 

The  multitude  of  kelp 

flailing  in  slow  motion  captivity 

accepts  my  driftwood  body. 
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Coercion  and  Effect 

-Michael  PoLinski- 


Janet  SegalL  hunched  over  the  steering  wheel  of  the  forest  green 
minivan  and  rubbed  her  fingers  into  her  forehead  in  a futile  effort  to 
ease  the  dull  fuzzy  pang  that  had  bothered  her  without  pause  and  mercy 
from  (the)  early  in  the  morning.  In  the  back  seat,  her  children  clamored 
for  their  release,  but  all  Janet  wanted  right  now  was  a few  minutes  of 
liberation  for  herself. 

Janet  stumbled  out  of  the  front  seat  and  jerked  open  sliding  side 
door.  She  slowly  unbuckled  Emily;  and  after  fumbling  with  the  latches 
and  straps,  she  picked  up  Dillon.  Emily  skipped  through  the  garage  to 
the  entrance,  humming  a silly  song  she  had  sung  earlier  at  kindergarten 
and  waving  a handful  of  colorful  papers.  Trailing  behind  her,  Janet  car- 
ried Dillon  and  a baby  bag,  cautiously  navigating  her  way  through  the 
maze  of  garbage  cans,  bikes,  tools,  toys  and  storage  bins. 

Inside,  Emily  threw  off  her  backpack,  hopped  up  on  her  chair  at  the 
kitchen  table,  and  put  her  papers  down  in  front  of  her.  Her  pigtails 
stopped  bouncing  and  flopped  down  just  over  her  ears. 

"Mom,  hurry  up.  I can't  wait  to  show  you  what  I did  at  school." 

Emily  put  her  hands  under  her  chin  and  looked  up  at  her  mother  with 
eager  eyes  and  a stretched  out  smile. 

"Now,  just  slow  down.  Sweetie."  Janet's  voice  cracked  from  fatigue. 
"Mommy's  not  moving  too  fast  today."  Janet  reached  the  table,  looked 
down  at  her  daughter,  and  kissed  her  on  the  forehead.  "You  know  your 
brother  was  up  all  night  again." 

"But  I want  to  show  you  now." 

"Have  a little  snack.  After  I get  your  brother  down  for  his  nap,  we'll 
have  plenty  of  time  to  look  at  your  pictures." 

"Emily's  smile  turned  into  an  impatient  frown  and  her  eyes  lost  their 
sparkle.  Janet  ignored  her  disappointment  and  set  a banana  in  front  of 
her.  With  Dillon  still  in  her  arms,  she  walked  toward  the  stairs,  stopping 
in  the  doorway. 

"Don't  worry.  I'll  only  be  a couple  of  minutes." 

"But  Mom." 

"I'll  be  right  back.  Sweetie." 

Emily  slumped  over  the  kitchen  table  and  extended  her  right  arm 
over  her  head.  She  reached  for  the  banana  and  twirled  it  on  the  table. 
Around  and  around  spun  the  banana,  failing  to  stop  on  the  imaginary 
winning  spot.  She  then  pushed  the  banana  aside  and  shuffled  the 


papers.  Up,  down,  criss-cross,  side-to-side  slid  the  papers,  never  find- 
ing a good  position. 

Bored  with  being  bored,  Emily  popped  up  in  her  chair.  She  surveyed 
her  scattered  pictures  of  her  favorite  that  her  teacher  had  made  the 
students  draw  today.  She  glanced  back  and  forth,  trying  to  decide 
which  one  she  liked  best:  the  picture  of  the  daily  family  dinner  or 
afternoon  with  Mom.  Of  course,  it  was  Mom,  sitting  on  the  couch  with 
her,  resting  under  her  arm  and  listening  to  her  read  a book.  Together, 
just  the  two  of  them.  Emily  looked  up  at  the  ceiling. 

"Mom,  hurry  up."  Emily  pushed  the  pictures  away,  grabbed  the 
banana,  peeled  it,  and  took  a big  bite. 

Upstairs,  Janet  gently  rocked  Dillon  to  sleep  to  a cd  of  Mozart  ada- 
gios, oblivious  to  Emily's  plea.  After  about  five  minutes  of  rocking  and 
caressing,  Dillon  finally  dozed  off  in  her  arms.  Janet  carefully  placed 
him  in  his  crib  and  tiptoes  out  of  the  room.  Janet  reached  the  top  of 
the  stairs  and  gingerly  descended  them,  trying  to  prevent  any  creaking. 
She  stopped  on  the  bottom  step  when  she  heard  some  rustling  from 
Dillon's  room 

"Oh  no,"  She  whispered  to  herself.  "Please  no.  Please  sleep  little 
boy." 

"Mom,  is  that  you?"  Emily  called  from  the  kitchen.  "Are  you  com- 
ing?" 

Before  Janet  could  respond  to  Emily,  Dillon  erupted  in  cries  and 
called  out  for  "Mama."  Janet  stood  still  and  waited  to  see  if  this  was  a 
temporary  out  burst,  perhaps  caused  by  his  rolling  over  to  a more  com- 
fortable position.  But  his  cries  and  calls  persisted  and  intensified,  so 
Janet  walked  back  up  the  stairs.  She  paused  outside  his  room,  took  a 
deep  breath,  counted  to  ten  and  asked  the  lord  for  straight.  She  forced 
on  a smile  and  entered  the  room  to  comfort  the  troubled  toddler  all 
over  again. 

Emily  fidgeted  in  her  chair  and  looked  toward  the  entrance  of  the 
kitchen.  She  twirled  her  pigtails.  She  took  another  bite  of  the  banana 
and  walked  to  the  stairs. 

"Mom?  Mom,  where  are  you?  I thought  I heard  you."  Emily  called  up 
the  stairs  an  It's  been  more  tan  a few  minutes.  Mom?" 

Emily  ran  up  the  stairs  to  her  brother's  room  as  her  mother  put 
Dillon  into  the  crib. 

"Whaaa!" 

"Darn  it.  I told  you  to  wait.  Why  couldn't  you  just  wait?"  Janet 
cradled  the  little  boy  against  her  chest.  "Now  get  downstairs  and 
wait."  Janet  stroked  the  back  of  the  Dillon's  head  and  rocked  him  gen- 
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tLe  back  and  forth  once  more.  Janet  looked  straight  at  Emily. 

"Get  downstairs  now." 

Emily  stood  in  the  doorway,  staring  at  the  ground,  twirling  her  pig- 
tails, swaying  from  left  to  right  in  the  doorway.  "But  I-" 

"But  nothing.  Go  down  now." 

"But-" 

"Now!"  Janet  yelled  in  an  angry  whisper,  her  face  creasing  with 
violent  ridges. 

Emily  ran  from  the  room  and  down  the  stairs,  sniffling  and  whim- 
pering the  whole  way.  She  stopped  at  the  bottom  to  wipe  her  dripping 
eyes  and  runny  nose  on  her  sleeves.  She  trudged  into  the  empty  kitchen 
and  grabbed  her  banana.  She  shoved  a big  chunk  in  her  mouth,  gagged 
on  it  for  a few  seconds,  and  then  spat  most  of  it  into  the  garbage  can. 

Emily  then  pushed  a chair  next  to  the  counter,  climbed  up  on  it, 
and  took  down  a glass.  She  placed  the  glass  on  the  kitchen  table  and 
took  the  nearly  full  gallon  of  milk  out  of  the  refrigerator,  struggling  to 
carry  it  to  the  chair.  She  grabbed  the  glass  with  her  left  hand,  lowered 
it  a few  inches  below  the  seat  of  the  chair,  and  tilted  the  milk  to  pour 
it  into  the  glass. 

But  Emily  tilted  the  gallon  too  much  and  the  force  of  the  rushing 
milk  knocked  the  glass  out  of  her  hand.  Emily  panicked  and  dropped  the 
gallon,  too,  sending  it  crashing  to  the  floor  and  splattering  milk  on  her 
and  throughout  the  kitchen.  When  Emily  picked  up  the  gallon,  it  had  less 
than  a quarter  left. 

Emily  grabbed  a roll  of  paper  towels  and  quickly  spread  the 
entire  roll  over  the  spill.  She  picked  up  the  drenched,  dripping  towels 
and  stuffed  them  in  the  garbage  can.  She  threw  two  kitchen  hand  tow- 
els on  the  floor  and  ran  to  the  bathroom  to  get  the  decorative  guest 
towels  with  the  soft  ruffled  edges.  She  then  scattered  these  towels 
across  the  floor. 

Emily  kneeled  down  and  tried  to  wipe  up  the  spill,  but  the  towels 
quickly  became  drenched  and  spread  the  mess  out  farther  and  farther 
like  finger  paint  on  slick  paper.  Emily  heard  her  mother's  footsteps  on 
the  stairs  and  looked  toward  the  hall  entrance  to  the  kitchen. 

"Mom,  I need  your  help." 

"Shhh.  You  don't  want  to  wake  your  brother  again,"  Janet  whis- 
pered loudly  from  the  bottom  of  the  stairs.  "I  think  he's  finally  down 
for  good." 

"But  Mom.  I need  your  help."  Emily  straightened  up  on  her  knees, 
surrounded  by  dirty,  wet  towels. 

"I'll  be  right  there."  Janet  walked  to  the  front  door  and  brought 


in  the  mail.  She  flipped  through  the  stack  of  letters  and  bills  on  her 
way  toward  the  kitchen,  dropping  them  on  the  kitchen  desk  when  she 
entered  the  room. 

"Emily,  what  the  heck  happened  here?"  Janet  looked  at  her  milk- 
stained  daughter  and  kitchen. 

Emily  ran  to  her  mother,  clasped  her  arms  around  her  mother's 
waist,  and  began  to  mumble  and  cry.  Janet  shook  her  hips  and  shook  her 
daughter  off  her,  sending  Emily  sliding  to  the  floor.  "Get  off  of  me, 
Emily.  You're  a mess." 

Emily  picked  herself  off  the  ground  and  lunged  at  her  mother 
again,  crying  and  babbling  and  grasping  and  flailing. 

"Off,  I said.  Off."  Janet  pushed  Emily  off  again  and  walked  away 
toward  the  pile  of  towels  on  the  floor.  "Young  lady,  I want  to  know 
what  happened.  And  now!" 

Janet  picked  up  the  towels  and  threw  them  into  the  sink,  sending 
milk  splattering  all  over  the  counter  and  cabinets.  Turning  to  face 
Emily  again,  she  slipped  on  the  slick  surface  and  fell  to  the  filthy  floor. 
"Damn  it.  Damn  it." 

Emily  flinched  and  tensed  at  the  sight  of  her  mother's  fall  but 
when  she  saw  her  mother  wasn't  hurt,  she  giggled  at  the  way  the  milk 
stains  splotched  on  her  black  sweat  suit  like  a cow's  hide. 

"Emily,  you  think  this  is  funny?" 

Emily  stopped  giggling  and  stood  stiffly  in  place,  watching  her 
mother's  face  tighten  and  twitch  in  an  unfamiliar  way. 

"You  couldn't  wait.  I said  a few  minutes.  A few  stinking  min- 
utes. That's  all!  But  you  couldn't  wait!" 

"But  Mom...I  only.. .I'm."  Emily  mixed  her  explanation  with  her 
apology,  ending  up  getting  neither  out,  and  just  shut  up  and  pleaded 
with  her  face  for  a kind  word  or  a warm  hug  or  a soft  kiss  to  make 
everything  ok. 

"Save  it  young  lady."  Janet  pushed  herself  up  to  her  knees. 

Emily  haltingly  stepped  toward  her  mother.  "Mom,  I only—" 

"Just  get  away,  Emily,  please.  Just  get  out  of  here."  Janet 
stood  up  and  walked  to  the  sink.  "I  really  don't  want  to  see  your  face 
right  now."  She  turned  the  cold  water  on  full  blast. 

Emily  crept  up  behind  her  mother  and  tugged  on  her  sweatshirt. 
"Please  Mom,  turn  around." 

Janet  stared  out  the  window  biting  her  lip,  rubbing  her  forehead, 
feeling  her  internal  temperature  rising  uncomfortably  and  uncontrol- 
lably higher,  past  boiling,  far  past  boiling. 

"Mom,  I need  a-" 
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"Damn  it,  Emily,  leave  me  alone!" 

Emily  ran  out  of  the  kitchen  into  the  dining  room  and  tripped  on 
the  leg  of  a dining  room  chair.  She  fell  into  the  decorative  antique 
table  with  porcelain  figurines  of  precious  angels  on  top  of  it  and  sent 
them  crashing  to  the  floor  and  shattering  to  pieces.  A broken  wing 
landed  in  Emily's  hair.  Janet  rushed  into  the  room  and  rushed  toward 
her  daughter. 

"Are  you  ok?" 

"No  you  leave  me  alone!"  Emily  screamed  through  her  tears. 

"Just  get  away  from  me." 

"What?"  Janet  grabbed  Emily  by  the  outer  part  of  her  arms  and 
yanked  her  to  her  feet.  "What  did  you  say?" 

"I  don't  want  you  anymore.  Let  me  go."  Emily  squirmed  and 
twisted,  trying  to  free  herself.  "Leave  me  alone." 

And  when  Janet  refused  to  let  go,  Emily  spat  in  her  face. 
Instantly,  almost  instinctively,  without  thinking,  and  for  the  first  time, 
Janet  lifted  her  right  hand  above  her  head  and  lowered  it  swiftly  and 
surely  to  its  target  on  Emily's  cheek,  snapping  Emily's  head  back.  Emily 
recoiled  and  withered  from  the  blow.  She  then  stiffened  in  angry  disbe- 
lief at  this  unwanted  but  forceful  revelation  and  glared  at  her  mother 
with  a hurt  deeper  than  anguish. 

"I  hate  you.  You're  not  my  mom  anymore." 

Emily  jumped  to  her  feet,  ran  out  of  the  dining  room  and  up  to 
her  bedroom  where  she  closed  the  door  and  buried  her  head  in  her  pil- 
low. 

Janet  watched  her  daughter  flee  from  her  and  sobbed  like  a 
mother  who  had  just  lost  a child. 

After  Janet  finished  mourning  her  loss,  she  swept  up  the  broken 
pieces  of  angels  and  cleaned  the  milk-stained  kitchen.  Before  going 
upstairs,  she  noticed  Emily's  papers 

on  the  kitchen  table  and  looked  at  the  scenes  of  happy  family  life  her 
daughter  had  wanted  to  share  with  her.  Janet  hung  her  head  as  she  hung 
them  on  the  refrigerator.  She  then  slowly  walked  up  the  stairs  to 
Emily's  room  and  gently  knocked  on  the  door. 

"Emily,  it's  Mommy.  May  I come  in?"  Janet  waited  for  a reply.  "I 
want  to  talk  to  you.  I'm  sorry  Sweetie.  Won't  you  let  Mommy  come 
in?" 

As  she  waited  alone  outside  in  the  hall,  Janet  didn't  notice  the 
ache  in  her  head  anymore,  though  its  grip  was  just  as  tight-something 
else  hurt  more. 
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Two  weeks  passed  and  everything  seemed  back  to  normal.  Janet 
and  Emily  had  talked  about  what  had  happened  and  how  they  should 
handle  things  when  they're  tired,  hurt,  or  upset.  They  even  salvaged  the 
rest  of  that  horrible  afternoon  and  enjoyed  the  subsequent  afternoons, 
the  way  they  did  before,  seemingly  creating  more  happy  scenes  for 
Emily  to  paint  pleasant  pictures  of. 

Tonight,  Janet  was  cleaning  up  in  the  kitchen  after  dinner  and 
her  husband  was  sitting  in  his  recliner  with  Dillon  on  his  lap  in  the 
adjoining  family  room  reading  a book  about  farm  animals  to  him.  Emily 
sat  on  the  floor  in  front  of  the  fireplace  playing  with  her  dolls.  Every 
time  Janet  walked  to  the  kitchen  table,  she  looked  up  and  smiled  at  her 
family,  even  if  they  weren't  looking  at  her.  In  a few  minutes,  she  would 
join  them  for  their  family  time. 

"Leave  me  alone."  Emily  made  the  mommy  doll  yell  at  the  baby 

doll. 

"But  Mom,"  the  baby  doll  whined. 

"But  nothing.  Getaway."  The  mommy  doll  pushed  the  baby  doll 
away.  "You're  bugging  me." 

The  mommy  doll  walked  away  and  the  baby  doll  followed  her  cry- 
ing. The  baby  doll  grabbed  onto  the  mommy  doll's  dress  and  tried  to 
hug  her. 

"But  I only  want  to  play  with  you." 

"Enough.  I'm  busy."  The  mommy  doll  wiggled  out  of  the  baby 
doll's  grip.  "Go  sit  at  the  table  by  yourself  and  eat  a banana." 

The  baby  doll  ran  out  of  the  room  screaming  louder. 

Emily's  father  looked  up  from  the  book. 

"Shut  up.  Shut  up.  You  brat,"  the  mommy  doll  yelled  and  fol- 
lowed after. 

The  baby  doll  crashed  into  the  tea  set. 

"Now  look  what  you've  done.  You  stupid  girl."  The  mommy  doll 
rushed  over  to  the  fallen,  whimpering,  frightened  baby  doll. 

Emily's  father  continued  to  watch  her.  Janet  looked  up  from  the 
kitchen  table. 

"You  broke  it.  You  bad  girl." 

"But  I-" 

The  mommy  doll  slapped  the  baby  doll  in  the  face. 

"Get  out  of  here  before  I hit  you  some  more.  You  bad  girl." 

"I  hate  you.  You're  nothing  but  a big  meanie."  The  baby  doll  ran 
out  of  the  room  and  hid  under  a blanket. 
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Janet's  husband  Looked  over  at  his  wife  and  then  to  his  daughter 
and  back  to  his  wife,  searching  for  some  explanation  for  what  he  just 
saw  and  motioning  with  his  eyes  for  his  wife  to  say  something  about  it. 
Janet  raised  her  eyebrows  and  discreetly  shrugged  her  shoulders  and  left 
the  room.  She  locked  herself  in  the  bathroom  and  stared  at  herself  in 
the  mirror,  shaking  her  head.  Emily  abruptly  put  her  dolls  away  on  the 
shelf  of  the  toy  box  and  looked  around  the  room. 

"Mom,  where  are  you?" 

Janet  opened  the  bathroom  door  a crack. 

"Aren't  you  going  to  come  play  with  me?" 

"I'll.. .I'll  be  there  in  a minute." 
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At  The  Office 

-Virginia  Kammerer- 


The  cats  were  sipping  at  their  cream, 

mouths  dripping  tidbits, 

trailing  their  fat-cat  tales  behind. 

Around  the  lounge  and  water  cooler 
outcast  cats  gobble  up  remaining  crumbs. 

Sharpening  their  claws  on  desktop  Internets, 
feline  dial-a-meows  keep  the  lines 
tangled  as  a skein  of  wordy  yarn. 

.And  you  should  see  the  line 
at  the  kitty  litter  box. 
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the  place  of  my  dreams 

-Christina  Chin- 
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Blues  and  the  Heart  of  Zen 

-Steve  Smith- 


Thrown  across  the  years  gone  past 
Gone  by  and  bye 
I can 

FeeL  a bridge  of  sound... 

And  souls  sacrificed 

Words  lost  in  time 

That  speak  of  joy,  unhearable- 

Unbearable  burdens  melted 
Into  the  emptiness 
Of  heartfelt  happiness 
At  seeing  the  sun  peek-a-boo 
Above  a line  of  pine  trees 
On  the  horizon 

As  the  words  of  an  old-time  ditty 
Creep  up  into 
A pair  of 
Shoeless  feet 
And  strong  legs 

On  up  through  my  loins 

Into  rock-gut  stomach  muscles 

Into  and  beyond  the  heart  of  a warrior 

Words  sighing  something  like: 

If  all  the  clocks  was  stopped 
What  time  would  it  be? 

Lawd!  Lawd!  Lawd! 

If  all  the  clocks  was  stopped 
Jess  what  time  would  it  be? 

If  you  can  tell  me  the  sound  of 
One  million  hearts  a breakin' 

Then  maybe  you'll  see... 
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And  E minor  is  quite  a major  key 
For  one  to  believe  in 

If  all  you  got  is  a wire  on  a board 
With  a nail  boldin'  it  all  together 

If  you  know  what  I'm  tryin'  to  mean? 

But  it's  really  not  about  anything  other  than  what  is 

And  what  it  is  is  what  it's  about... 

Songs  of  hope.. .draped  in  the  sadness  of  a sly  story 

Told  over  the  wail  of  a harmonica  and  an  out-of-tune  guitar... 

Out  of  tune  to  who? 

Well,  an  old  guy  told  me  once  that  it's  spooz  to  sound 
That-a-way  so  you  all  will  listen  at  what's  being  played 
A little  harder... 

Or  maybe  just  to  see  if  you  can  take  it- 
The  way  his  great-granddaddy  took  the  whip... 

Or  maybe  it's  out  of  tune 

To  remind  you  - or  someone  like  -you  that  blues 

Is  about  grateful  misery  in  the  face  of  hopeless  infinity  and  endless 

Opportunity  and  the  blood  spiled  in  the  course  of  inhumane  events... 

Or.. .could  it  be  that  something  is  transmitted,  outside  the  confines  of 
Standard  tuning  that  is  above  and  beyond  the  actual  notational  reality 
Encompassed  by  a song,  a tune  or  a riff? 

Something  in  between  the  mind,  body  and  spirit.. .something  not  this 

That  or  the  other  but  a kind  of  essential  nothingness  that  is  so  full  it's  almost 

Joyfully  expressed  in  the  most  down-and-out  mess  and  told  in  the  saddest 

Song  sung  by  Blind  Willie  so  and  so. ..or  Muddy  What's  his  name.. .or 
Howlin'  who  and  who... black  Bodhisattvas  one  and  all... 

And  the  real  deal  is  that  ZEN  is  the  name  of  my  guitar  and  blues  is  the  fuel 
That  will  light  the  fire  of  enlightenment  enabling  me  to  SLAP  MYSELF 
AWAKE  and  realize  that  THAT  is  the  sound  of  one  hand  clapping! 
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and  the  lord  said  ''but  it  was  not  my  fault”  (blasphemiza 
tion  of  Aaron  Douglas’s  "Noah’s  Ark.”) 

-Christina  Chin- 
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The  taste  of  each  day 

-Jason  Snart- 


On  the  end 

Of  your  tongue,  Like  a cliff- 

diver.  There  is  the  smell  of  waiting,  and 

there  is  a bird  near  a shorefront  restaurant,  be- 
lieving only  in  what  comes  next.  He 
doesn't  seem  real,  has  forgotten  or  never 
known  how  strange  the  salt  air  is. 

Under  a big  moon  I imagined  a river 
of  our  days,  the  shallows  of  your 
skin,  and  the  inlets  where  you  have 
welcomed  and  hated  and  loved  me. 

-Patience  is  a virtue,  she  said,  keeping 
the  antique  store  on  the  corner, 
and  died  of  old  age.  There  was  always 
the  smell  of  new  and  old  candles. 

Let's  take  our  day  to  an  island  c 
lose  to  the  shore,  but  far 
enough.  Talk  to  the  ruins  of  a windmill, 
tell  the  old  cemetery,  you  are  peaceful. 


Tell  me  you  Love  me.  Your  breath  close 
to  my  ear,  an  echo  of  salt,  I saw 
the  bird,  then,  your  breathe  Like  a cliff- 
diver,  jumping 
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ENFLAMED:  for  Surya  Bonaly 

-MardeLle  Fortier- 


In  red  dress 

the  skater  swirls  across  the  ice, 
a spreading  wildfire.  Drums  beat 
with  a strange,  strong  rhythm. 

In  the  night 

the  dark-skinned  beauty  seduces  us 
body  curling  around  each  musical  note, 
spiraling,  leaping,  whirling 
she  fills  the  arena  with  a force 
of  nature. 

The  ice  burns  as  she  lands  each  jump, 

pounces  into  the  next  one.  We  cannot 

predict  where  she  will  move 

as  lithe  arms  singe  the  air 

and  feet  catapult  her  into  a back  flip. 

She  returns  to  the  ice  with 

a crackling  triumph 

scorching  our  hair  to  the  roots. 
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Irish  Wish 

-Christina  Chin- 
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Or  So  I’ve  Heard 

-Brian  VandenBos- 


The  window  of  Rhonda's  grandparent's  ground-floor  guest  room 
was  half  open.  Rhonda  stood  there  hugging  her  skinny  frame  as  gusts  of 
cold  chill  drifted  in.  She  zippered  her  bright  red  hooded  sweatshirt  and 
placed  her  right  leg  through  the  open  window  and  onto  the  grass  out- 
side. Closing  the  window  behind  her,  she  nearly  lost  her  footing  on  the 
dew-soaked  front  lawn,  briefly  floundering  like  someone  drowning  in 
water.  The  moon  was  a waning  crescent  spotlight,  illuminating  the 
trees  of  the  forest  ahead,  bringing  its  celebrity  into  sharp  focus.  The 
birds  that  crooned  in  the  daytime  had  retreated  into  slumber.  A milky 
white  rabbit  skipped  across  the  street  and  into  a nearby  bush.  Rhonda 
clicked  on  her  tiny  plastic  flashlight  and  crossed  the  threshold  of  the 
woods. 

Rhonda  knew  the  way  and  never  questioned  the  direction  her 
feet  took  her.  The  forest  was  far  from  treacherous  and  she  found  her- 
self admiring  the  wind  as  it  howled  and  wafted  through  the  branches 
amongst  her,  bring  about  a strong  aroma  of  pine.  After  twenty  minutes 
of  sauntering  through  the  fresh  evening,  she  caught  sight  of  the  fence 
of  the  Shelton  Zoo. 

"Psst." 

Rhonda  stopped  dead  in  her  tracks. 

"Psst.  I'm  over  here." 

Rhonda  crooked  her  head  to  the  left.  From  the  shadows  came  a 
young  girl  with  scrunched  shoulders  and  a smile  on  her  face. 

"Oh,  it's  just  you,"  Rhonda  sighed  with  great  relief.  "What  were 
you  pretendin'  to  be  some  kinda  creature  of  the  night,  somethin'?" 

"No,  do  I sound  like  one?"  the  girl  asked,  still  grinning. 

"No,  but  you  sure  enough  look  like  one." 

The  girls  giggled  at  the  joke.  The  quickly  quieted  themselves, 
however,  realizing  how  loud  they  were. 

The  air  gave  a piercing  shriek,  bringing  forth  a wind  that  belat- 
edly slapped  the  girls'  small  bones. 

"Just  kidding,  Meg,"  Rhonda  added  with  a sincere  whisper.  "Just 
kidding." 

The  fence  was  taller  than  both  girls  but  not  tall  enough  to  be 
out  of  reach.  Rhonda  grabbed  up  high,  pulled  herself  up,  and  sat  onto 
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the  top  of  the  fence.  As  she  sat,  she  shook  the  fence  with  her  hands  and 
butt,  causing  a Light  rattle. 

"Sturdy.  Come  on  up." 

Megan  followed  suit  and  was  soon  sitting  next  to  Rhonda. 

"Okay.  On  the  count  of  three,  we  jump.  Okay,  ready?  One,  two-" 

"-Hey!  I was  just  beginnin'  to  like  it  up  here!  Jeez!"  Meg 
exclaimed,  her  body  a Little  tipsy  from  lack  of  balance. 

At  that  remark  Rhonda  swiftly  jumped  down  onto  the  zoo 
grounds.  Her  sneakers  hitting  the  pavement  sounded  Like  the  slap  of  a 
wet  towel.  She  Looked  up  at  her  companion.  Meg  returned  Rhonda's 
glance  and  leapt  forward. 

"I  guess  there's  no  turning  back  now,"  she  said  in  a dour  voice 
after  Landing. 

"I  guess,"  Rhonda  replied. 

They  stood  motionless,  gazing  at  the  expanse  ahead  of  them.  It 
was  a fairly  large  zoo,  with  rows  of  big,  cage-like  enclosures  and  several 
buildings,  a barn  included.  They  had  come  in  from  the  very  opposite  end 
of  the  front  entrance,  what  would  be  considered  the  back  of  the  zoo. 
Scattered  moonlight  lay  on  the  surface  of  a small  pond  directly  ahead 
of  them.  There  were  no  ducks  in  it.  Both  girls  wondered  in  their  heads 
where  the  ducks  were.  Asleep  probably. 

Rhonda  and  Megan  walked  around  the  mucky  rim  of  the  pool. 

Their  shoes  made  slurping  sounds  and,  on  a couple  of  occasions,  the 
soles  nearly  got  stuck.  Finally,  they  reached  the  foot  of  a curvilinear 
wooden  bridge.  They  walked  on  it  solemnly,  leaving  goops  of  mud  in 
their  tracks.  The  bridge  creaked  intermittently  with  their  light  steps. 

"This  place  is  so  quiet  at  night,"  Megan  observed. 

Rhonda  nodded  her  head  in  agreement  without  taking  her  eyes 
off  of  Looking  straight  ahead.  Megan  was  half  right;  there  was  an 
unusual  calmness  in  the  air  around  them.  Like  a veil  that  softly  covers  a 
bride's  head.  Yet  in  the  distance,  presumably  originating  from  the 
woods,  one  could  distinguish  the  sound  of  crickets.  Also,  Rhonda 
thought  she  had  heard  the  rev  of  a car  engine,  but  she  was  probably 
mistaken,  it  being  such  an  early  hour  and  all. 

"Let's  go  this  way,"  Rhonda  suggested,  extending  her  arm  to 
point  at  a fenced  enclosure  next  to  a large  barn. 

The  two  walked  off  the  bridge,  their  feet  taking  them  onto  a 
crushed  limestone  walkway.  The  reached  a gate  and  peered  inside. 

"Are  there  any  animals  in  there?"  Megan  inquired. 

The  blackness  of  the  night  made  it  difficult  for  the  girls  to  see 
anything  ahead.  Unexpectedly,  something  rose  from  right  in  front  of 
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their  feet.  Both  girls  jumped  at  once,  as  if  the  movement  were  choreo- 
graphed, and  backed  away  slightly.  From  the  ground  arose  a massive 
horse,  at  least  twice  the  size  of  the  girls.  It  gazed  at  them  unmoving 
with  the  exception  to  the  wagging  wisp  of  its  tale.  After  slight  hesita- 
tion, the  girls  approached  the  creature  and  began  to  stroke  its  strong, 
coarse  nose. 

Rhonda  and  Megan  spoke  in  hushed,  comforting  whispers  to  their 
newfound  friend:  "Good  girl;"  "did  we  wake  you  up?"  "Are  you  cold?" 
"Yes,  you're  a good  girl,  yes  you  are."  They  soon  broke  from  this  reverie 
of  reassurance  and  returned  to  their  course  of  action. 

They  sure  looked  sad  yesterday,"  Rhonda  affirmed. 

"Yeah,"  Megan  agreed,  her  mouth  staying  open  as  if  to  verbally  complete 
her  thought. 

"Do  you  think  they're  still  sad?"  Megan  inquired,  her  voice  being 
somewhat  shaky. 

They  both  look  to  the  horse  for  an  answer.  The  animal  remained 
inert,  with  the  exception  of  its  tail,  which  was  still  swaying  in  the  dark. 
It's  glassy  eyes  held  secrets  that  no  one  would  ever  know. 

"Yeah,  they're  sad.  I'm  sad  too  - looking  at  'em,"  Rhonda 
answered. 

Flies  circled  the  horse,  sporadically  landing  on  various  parts  of 
the  mare's  body,  only  to  fly  off  again. 

"We,  urn... do,  urn. ..urn,  what  do  we  do,  Rhon?"  Megan  asked. 

"We  do  this,"  Rhonda  announced  a,  with  a sad,  sideways  grin  on 
her  face. 

She  unlatched  the  gate  and  slowly  spread  the  door  wide  open. 
Megan  grabbed  a handful  of  hay  from  a nearby  pile  and  placed  it  strate- 
gically in  front  of  the  horse's  face.  Walking  carefully  backward,  she  led 
the  animal  from  its  pen  and  began  to  head  towards  the  front  entrance 
of  the  zoo. 


Meanwhile,  at  a bookstore  across  town,  police  officer  Jimmy 
Scott  was  sitting  at  a small  table  crying.  Fiis  large  frame  slouched  over 
a fresh  paperback.  The  book  smelled  like  a shiny  action  figure  fresh  out 
of  it's  package.  Officer  Scott  simply  sat  there  in  silence,  all  hunched 
and  boy-like,  softly  weeping.  No  tears  hit  the  pages  of  the  book,  some- 
thing that  would've  surely  been  a great  dramatic  effect.  He  slowly 
closed  the  book  and  refused  to  life  his  hand  from  the  cover.  The  book 
was  Matilda;  it's  author  was  Roald  Dahl.  Officer  Scott  cleared  his  throat 


and  looked  longingly  at  a spot  on  the  far  side  of  the  small  table.  He 
gently  pushed  the  book  to  that  spot  and  stood  up,  wiping  the  saline 
moisture  from  his  cheek. 


•k  -k  :k 


"Have  you  ever  wondered  about  the  universe?"  asked  Frank 
Anderson,  a well-built  18-year  old  with  a neck  the  width  if  Montana. 

Frank  was  lying  on  his  back  in  a Volvo  station  wagon.  Beside  him 
was  a tanned  young  woman  named  Denise  Gordon.  She  wore  a lot  of  face 
paint  and  jewelry. 

"You  mean  like  the  stars  and  stuff?"  Denise  retorted. 

Naturally  they  were  looking  at  the  night  sky,  speckled  with 
white  and  blue  points  that  were  probably  stars,  but  it  was  hard  to  tell 
through  the  orange  defroster  lines  on  the  back  window. 

"No,  Jesus  Christ.  I mean,  well,  that  too.  It's  just  that... I mean 
what  about  what  happens  on  earth?  That's  the  universe.  The  meaning  of 
life?  Devil,  It's  like  everything.  It  hurts  my  head  to  think  about  it,  ya 
know?" 

They  laid  there  a few  moments  in  silence,  the  wind  rusting 
against  the  Volvo  and  chilling  their  fingertips.  Denise  heard  what  Frank 
said,  but  she  couldn't  help  but  thinking  about  the  stars  being  the  uni- 
verse. 

"I  sure  like  to  look  at  them  stars,  Frank"  she  said,  stretching  her 
back  from  it's  uncomfortable  position. 

A jet  airplane  leisurely  trudged  its  way  across  the  sky.  It  let  out 
a grumble  as  it  passed  by  their  sight  line,  as  if  saying  "hello." 

•k  k ic 


"Hello,  Mr.  Pig"  said  Rhonda  Carlos,  in  a voice  mimicking  a female 
villain  in  a James  Bond  movie. 

Rhonda  and  Megan  were  standing  in  a pen  opposite  a pink  swine 
that  was  lying  in  the  far,  dark  corner. 

"Boy,  these  guys  sure  look  dirtier  up  close  than  they  do  from  far 
away,"  Megan  observed. 

The  pig  awoke  and  shuffled  towards  the  girls,  letting  out  a few 
grunts  in  the  process.  The  girls  proceeded  to  lead  the  pig  out  of  its 
pen  and  into  the  hallway  of  the  barn,  in  which  a llama,  two  sheep,  and 
calf  were  standing,  each  looking  dumbfounded.  Rhonda  and  Megan  had 
nearly  emptied  half  of  the  barn  from  its  pens. 
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"Grab  a handful  of  hay  Rhon,"  Megan  declared,  suddenly  wanting  to  take 
over  the  job  of  being  leader. 

Rhonda  obliged  and  the  two  instigated  a temptation  of  the  ani- 
mals by  reaching  out  with  their  hands  full  of  hay  and  walking  backwards 
out  of  the  barn.  The  sheep  were  quick  to  come  and  in  no  time  the  other 
animals  followed  suit.  The  girls  realized  almost  simultaneously  that 
they  didn't  have  enough  hay  to  go  around,  just  as  the  first  sheep  began 
eating  from  Megan's  hand. 

"Oh,  wow.. .oh,  wow.  Rhon?  This  isn't  good.  Rhon!?  This  isn't 
good.  What  do  we  do?"  Megan  cried,  quickening  her  pace. 

"Run!"  Rhonda  screamed 


★ * 


As  he  reached  for  his  radio.  Officer  Scott  made  the  keen  observa- 
tion that  his  belt  was  wrapped  over  a pant  loop  of  which  it  should've 
gone  under.  He  looked  around  to  see  if  anyone  in  the  bookstore  noticed 
his  blunder.  From  his  radio  unintelligible  hiss  suddenly  emanated  and  he 
turned  down  the  volume  with  a swift  tap  of  the  finger.  With  this  dis- 
turbance, Officer  Scott  felt  the  need  to  vacate  the  establishment  and 
left  his  book  on  the  obscenely  small  table.  It  was  not  until  he  walked 
outside  and  the  cold  air  hit  him  that  he  realized  he  was  currently  on 
duty. 

"Fudge." 

Officer  Scott  slid  awkwardly  into  his  pallid  squad  car,  acciden- 
tally hitting  a distress  switch  with  his  wrist  on  the  way  in.  A deafening 
burst  of  siren  blared  then  abruptly  ceased. 

"Fudge." 

As  he  drove  off  he  found  his  lips  quaking,  desperately  in  need  of 
a cigarette  between  their  fleshy  folds.  Smoking  wasn't  allowed  on  the 
job.  At  least  he  thought  so.  He  was  pretty  sure  so.  In  any  case,  it's  not 
something  one  look  into.  Nicotine  gum  was  his  vice  now,  nevertheless. 
Popping  the  sallow  square  into  his  mouth.  Officer  Scott  bit  down  like  he 
meant  it.  "That'll  teach  those  lips  to  shake." 

•k  •k  -k 


"Ugh,  Frank,  ugh.  I hate  this  one,"  Denise  squealed,  swinging  her 
lean  arms  like  a warrior. 

She  was  in  the  back  of  the  Volvo.  Although  the  rear  seats  were 
down  for  optimal  laying,  her  feet  were  still  scrunched  from  lack  of 
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room.  Frank  was  Lounged  in  the  driver's  seat  and  had  just  changed  the 
station  on  the  radio.  It  was  a song  by  the  Beatles  and  Frank  amplified 
the  volume  considerably. 

"If  you  don't  turn  off  that  goddam..."  Denise  spat,  trailing  off. 

Frank  obliged  and  turned  off  the  radio  all  together,  swinging 
himself  into  the  back  of  the  car. 

Fie  situated  himself  so  his  elbow  was  on  the  floor  and  the  side  of 
his  head  rested  on  the  palm  of  his  hand. 

"Ringo  doesn't  do  it  for  you,  eh?"  he  inquired.  Looking  at  her  and 
beaming. 

Denise  maintained  her  vacant  stare  as  if  she  hadn't  heard  the 
question.  Then,  as  if  Lightning  had  struck  her,  she  unexpectedly  became 
animated. 

"Yeah,  heh...No,  you  know  that's  not  it.  You  knew  I'm  still  mad 
'bout  you  blowin'  off  your  Little  sis'  today." 

Frank  uttered  something  indistinguishable  that  clearly  conveyed 
annoyance. 

"Well,  honey,  gosh... I forgot  all  about  it.  Honest.  Jeez.  You 
know,  who  cares  about  some  grammar  school  band  performance  anyway? 
Not  Like  they  play  any  good." 

Frank  suddenly  increased  the  volume  of  his  voice,  sounding  both 
angry  and  hurt. 

"Not  Like  my  parents,  our  parents,  pay  any  mind.  I mean,  why 
should  I be  any  different?" 

Denise  bit  her  lip  to  signal  that  her  thinking  process  was  in 
action.  Then,  after  carefully  formulating  a suitable  answer  in  her  mind, 
she  spoke  with  deliberate  enunciation. 

"Rhonda  cares  about  you  Frankie.. .she,  she  loves  you.  Just  the 
least  you  could  do  is  love  her  back.  Just  the  least  you  could  do." 

Frank  took  in  a lungful  of  air  and  swallowed  silently,  hoping  to 
clear  his  throat  without  Denise  hearing.  He  shifted  his  brawny  frame 
and  lay  on  his  back,  his  hands  behind  his  head.  The  car  shook  and  Frank 
looked  over  at  Denise,  who  had  just  let  out  a shiver  and  was  clenching 
her  body.  Sitting  up,  he  slid  out  of  his  ashen  hooded  sweatshirt  and 
hung  it  in  front  of  Denise's  face.  She  gazed  at  the  garment,  as  if  con- 
templating its  fabric  features.  Small  cyclones  of  Leaves  were  being 
formed  in  the  meadow  beside  the  Volvo.  The  sky  was  becoming  increas- 
ingly overcast.  Denise  softly  grasped  the  sweatshirt.  The  cold,  metal 
zipper  gently  skimmed  the  tip  of  her  nose  like  the  pendulum  of  a clock. 
She  lifted  up  her  back  and  dressed  herself  in  it.  Letting  out  a low  whim- 
per as  she  coiled  herself  into  the  shape  of  the  letter  "c." 
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The  sheep  were  closing  in  and  the  girls  felt  as  weak  as  the  deli- 
cate dolls  that  lined  their  shelves  at  home.  They  were  halfway  to  the 
front  gate  when  Megan  dropped  her  bundle  of  hay,  turned  from  jogging 
backward,  and  ran  as  if  she  were  escaping  a menacing  sibling  trying  to 
push  her  off  a pier  into  frigid  water.  Rhonda  slowed  her  pace  dramati- 
cally, letting  out  a sigh,  as  the  sheep  stopped  in  their  tracks  to  sniff 
the  fallen  hay.  She  glanced  over  at  Megan,  who  had  also  slowed  from 
not  wanting  to  run  into  the  horse  they  had  left  at  the  front  gate.  Some 
of  the  other  animals  were  coming  towards  Rhonda,  but  at  a measured 
and  non-threatening  speed.  Consequently,  she  began  to  walk  backward 
at  her  original  pace  towards  the  front,  soon  catching  up  to  Megan,  who 
was  fraught  with  her  hands  on  her  knees. 

"Run!"  Megan  laughed,  mocking  Ronda's  hysteria  earlier.  Megan 
positioned  herself  beside  Rhonda  and  matched  her  backwards  velocity. 

The  horse  was  standing  aloof  at  the  gate.  When  the  girls 
reached  him,  trailed  by  a motley  crew  of  animals,  the  horse  began  to 
trot  in  place  nervously.  Neither  Rhonda  nor  Megan  noticed,  and  they 
briefly  smiled  at  one  another,  realizing  that  they  had  reached  the  gate 
and  were  mere  moments  away  from  what  they  had  come  to  do. 

"Y'ready?"  Rhonda  implored,  looking  half  eager,  half  petrified. 

Megan  didn't  reply.  However,  since  she  didn't  express  any  oppo- 
sition to  the  question,  Rhonda  felt  that  she  could  commence  with  her 
plan.  She  reached  her  arm  around  the  horse's  coarse  neck  and  moved 
down  a green,  rusted  latch.  Unexpectedly,  Megan  appeared  from  behind 
Rhonda  and,  in  a gracious  motion,  gave  the  door  a light  push.  It  swung 
open  with  ease  and  the  horse  immediately  loped  through  the  entry  like 
a jet's  flame. 

That  sucker  was  a stallion  after  all. 


Officer  Scott  had  been  assigned  to  radar  patrol  that  evening,  so 
he  pulled  into  a little  cove  of  asphalt  behind  a row  of  dark  hedge  bush- 
es. Some  may  call  it  a "speed  trap."  He  called  it  traffic  enforcement. 
That's  not  to  say  that  he  took  the  task  seriously,  which  would  be  far 
from  the  truth.  In  fact,  this  evening  he  was  working  on  a novel,  writing 
freehand  in  a notebook  on  the  steering  wheel.  Every  so  often  he  would 
glance  at  the  radar  when  a car  seemed  to  flutter  by  exceptionally  fast, 
but  after  a half  hour  of  sitting  still,  and  writing,  he  had  yet  to  pull  over 


a single  vehicle. 

He  began  his  session  by  reading  over  his  efforts  from  the  previ- 
ous day,  which  had  the  heading  "Take  Me  Someplace  Nice": 

The  sun  and  the  clouds  and  the  moon  shown  in  windows  of  black 
and  red  and  green.  The  sky  was  purple  and  the  roses  were  crimson. 

Jonny  had  an  eight  ball  to  tell  time.  Corn  had  been  regurgitated 
through  his  system  and  was  now  coming  in  streams.  The  fellow  hit  and 
ran  and  never  returned  to  the  scene  of  the  accident.  People  were 
pleased  with  his  performance  and  they  never  spoke  of  the  place  again. 
One  thing  I remember  were  the  trails  the  tribulations  and  the  fear  - the 
fear,  the  fear,  the  fear,  seeping  through  my  swollen  feet.  One  time  my 
father  almost  died  from  hiccupping,  his  chest  heaving  with  each  subse- 
quent breath.  Except  he  couldn't  breath.  That  was  the  problem.  And 
the  desk  we  sold  was  in  good  shape  except  the  markings  you  put  on  it. 
Drawings  of  boys  with  mutt  chop  sideburns  and  ears  pierced  ten  times. 
And  our  printouts  of  secret  places  to  find  in  streams  of  cake  moss,  pre- 
tend lovers  in  heaven.  Most  of  all  they  called  him  "Frisco."  Learning  I'd 
say.  The  robbers  lost  the  bet,  so  they  were  going  to  get  the  hotdogs 
that  evening.  Please,  don't  leave  me. 

Officer  Scott  seemed  pleased  with  the  entry  and  began  to  write 
on  the  next  page,  ignoring  the  blue  ruled  lines.  He  gripped  the  charcoal 
sketcher's  pencil  with  his  whole  fist  and  put  great  power  into  his 
strokes,  almost  tearing  the  paper.  The  letters  were  big,  capital,  and 
assured: 

GOODBYE,  TONIGHT, 

GOODBYE  ALRIGHT 

•*•■*■*■ 


Denise  has  been  asleep  for  some  time  when  a noise  from  outside 
of  Frank's  Volvo  caused  her  to  come  around.  Her  sitting  up  awoke  Frank. 

"What's  up  snuggles?"  he  inquired  with  eyes  indicating  a state 
of  half-snooze. 

"I  just  thought  I heard  somethin'  outside." 

Denise  jolted  her  body  upright:  "Wait-  see  that?" 

She  was  pointing  to  a spot  in  the  distance  in  which  something 
large  was  moving  away  from  them. 

"Yeah,  what  is  that.. .a.. .a.. .that's  a human,  somethin'?" 

Denise  squinted  hard  and  pressed  her  face  to  the  window. 

"Frank,  that's  an  animal,  gotta  be,  look  at  it!  Got  four  legs!" 

Indeed  it  had  four  legs.  Indeed  it  was  an  animal. 
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Just  at  that  moment,  something  flew  past  the  back  of  the  Volvo. 
Frank  and  Denise  both  let  out  a startled  breath.  It  was  a llama,  large 
and  trotting  at  a considerable  speed.  It  was  white  with  blotches  of 
brown,  its  ears  sticking  up  as  it  raced  away. 

"What  the  devil  was  that?"  Frank  screamed  in  an  incredulous 

pitch. 

"It  was  like  some  big  goat-horse  somethin',"  Denise  answered. 
"Man,  what  in  the  hell's  that  doin'  here?" 

Frank  didn't  answer.  He  had  gotten  out  of  the  car  to  chase  the 

beast. 


* * 


The  sky  was  a bright,  bright  morning  red  as  the  sun  ascended  to 
its  daytime  realm  of  blue.  Officer  Scott,  who  had  written  three  tickets 
in  the  last  hour,  was  pulling  out  of  his  location  of  traffic  enforcement. 
At  this  hour  the  streets  were  abandoned  like  soggy,  rumpled  socks  on  a 
locker  room  floor.  Officer  Scott  was  rubbing  the  sleep  out  of  his  eye  as 
he  headed  towards  the  police  department. 

"Sarge  too  stupid  notice  I was  napping. ..too  stupid  notice  I 
write  no  tickets,"  he  thought  through  deep  yawns. 

Passing  by  Milton  Street,  something  strange  fixed  itself  in  the 
corner  of  Officer  Scott's  vision.  He  caught  the  sight  too  late  to  make 
out  exactly  what  it  was,  but  it  intrigued  him  enough  to  do  a u-turn  and 
head  back.  The  road  was  his,  considering  there  was  no  traffic  whatsoev- 
er, so  performing  this  maneuver  was  a cinch.  Officer  Scott  cranked  his 
wheels  towards  Milton:  in  the  middle  of  the  road,  halfway  down  the 
block,  was  a sheep.  Its  dirty  white  body  did  not  retreat  from  the  road, 
but  rather  stared  him  down  as  if  challenging  the  squad  car  to  a dual. 

Officer  Scott  rubbed  his  eyes  once  more,  for  that's  what  they  did 
in  the  movies  when  incredulous  things  happened.  Realizing  that  the 
animal  before  him  was  really  there,  he  gradually  depressed  the  brake 
pedal  and  put  the  car  in  park.  Officer  Scott  got  out  of  his  car  and  stood 
facing  the  sheep  with  one  arm  resting  on  the  open  car  door.  There 
seemed  to  be  no  one  around  to  neither  claim  this  animal  nor  provide  an 
answer  to  why  it  was  there.  With  a hesitant  gait.  Officer  Scott 
approached  the  sheep  with  hands  in  pockets.  Only  the  resonance  of  the 
officer's  breathing  filled  the  charming  Milton  Street  that  morning.  The 
sheep  didn't  budge  even  after  Officer  Scott  was  positioned  right  beside 
it.  He  looked  the  animal  in  the  eyes  and  the  animal  looked  back.  Then, 
with  a lift  of  his  long  let.  Officer  Scott  straddled  the  sheep  and  took 


seat  on  its  back.  Suddenly  strained,  the  sheep  Let  out  an  eerie  human- 
like bellow.  It  was  there,  as  the  dawn  light  hit  Milton  Street,  that 
Officer  Scott  attempted  to  ride  the  sheep  like  a mechanical  bull  in  a 
honky-tonk  bar. 

"Yee-haw!"  Officer  Scott  exclaimed,  as  if  he  were  the  urban  cow- 
boy. 


•k  i(  -k 


As  Rhonda  closed  the  front  gate  of  the  Shelton  Zoo,  a faint 
yelling  could  be  heard.  The  strange  sound  got  increasingly  Louder.  Both 
Rhonda  and  Megan  were  too  perplexed  and  curious  to  say  anything.  The 
sound  reached  a deafening  volume  as  the  source  of  the  noise  passed  by 
the  entrance.  Rhonda's  mouth  dropped  like  a sinking  ship. 

"Rhon,  was  that  just  your  brother  chasing  a llama?"  Megan  asked 
earnestly. 

Without  answering,  Rhonda  quickly  ran  through  the  entry  and 
onto  the  street.  Frank  had  stopped  sprinting  and  was  leaning  forward 
with  his  knees  bent,  his  hands  on  his  thighs.  No  longer  being  chased,  the 
llama  had  also  taken  a breather.  The  light  claps  of  Rhonda's  footsteps 
on  the  brick  street  made  Frank's  head  perk  up.  Flis  head  remained  facing 
away  from  Rhonda. 

"I  thought.. .I'd  bring. ..this  one... back  to  you,"  he  said  between 

gasps. 

Rhonda  stayed  where  she  was  standing.  She  pushed  her  auburn 
hair  out  of  her  eyes. 

"The  point  was  for  them  not  to  be  at  the  zoo.. .the  point  was 
for.. .never  mind,"  she  said  in  a near  whisper. 

Frank  began  to  snicker,  turning  his  head  to  face  her.  Flis  smile,  so 
genuine  and  wide,  displayed  most  of  his  teeth. 

"I  bet  you  blew  'em  away  with  something  real  special  tonight,  eh 
kid?"  he  asked,  his  eyes  glistening  with  tears. 

But  it  was  too  late.  Rhonda  had  vanished  from  the  street. 

* * * 


Megan  had  Left  for  the  woods  a minute  earlier,  not  wanting  to 
get  caught  up  with  anything  involving  Frank.  Fler  father  had  always 
called  him  a "wacko."  Plus,  with  the  sun  rising,  she  thought  it  best  to 
get  back  home.  Rhonda  had  followed  Megan's  path  just  moments  later, 
soon  catching  up  to  her  friend. 
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"Hey." 

"Hey." 

They  gazed  hard  at  one  another  for  what  seemed  Like  ages,  as  if 
trying  to  read  each  other's  minds.  Rhonda  finally  broke  the  silence. 

"Urn,  want  to  come  over  for  breakfast  in  the  morning?  My,  my 
grandpa,  is  urn. ..making  his  waffles.  Prize  winning." 

"I  know." 

They  both  looked  down  at  the  ground,  awkwardly  staring  at  their 
sneakers. 

Megan  raised  her  head  and  began  to  walk  backward. 

"I'll  see  you  Monday,  'k?"  she  asked  in  a confident  tone. 

"See  you  Monday,"  Rhonda  relied  halfheartedly. 

Nearby,  a squirrel  scurried  up  a tree  faster  than  the  blink  of  an 

eye. 


•k  -k  ic 


With  the  tap  of  her  shoulder,  Megan  awoke.  Her  mother  was 
kneeling  next  to  her  bed. 

"M,  honey,  wake  up  dear." 

Megan  was  startled  and  considerable  frightened. 

"M,  you  awake  hon?" 

Megan  bobbed  her  head  up  and  down  solemnly. 

"Well,  M,  I'm  sorry  to  wake  you,  but  I need  you  to  come  with  me 
to  pick  up  your  father.  He's.. .he's  at  the  police  station." 

Megan  scratched  her  scalp,  not  thinking  much  of  this,  taking  into 
account  that  her  father  was  a police  officer. 

"Oh,  the  car  break  down  again?"  she  inquired  with  a gurgle. 

Megan's  mother  stared  down  at  the  beige  rug  and  squinted  like 
she  had  just  tasted  a Lemon.  She  looked  back  at  her  daughter. 

"No,  honey.  Your  father's  been  arrested. 

"Wait,  what. .what  do  you  mean?"  Megan  implored. 

With  hesitation,  her  mother  added: 

"Something. ..something  to  do  with  a sheep." 


* 


Rhonda's  grandfather  was  at  the  kitchen  counter  mixing  flour, 
sugar,  salt,  and  yeast  in  a glass  bowl.  Heat  was  emanating  from  the 
waffle  iron  situated  next  to  the  bowl.  Small  bits  of  leftover  batter  siz- 
zled in  its  crevices.  Rhonda  was  finishing  up  her  first  batch  of  waffles. 
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Her  grandmother  was  sitting  on  a sofa  across  the  room,  noiselessly  sip- 
ping from  her  mug  of  coffee,  the  spider  veins  on  her  legs  peeking  out 
through  her  bathrobe.  The  room  was  blindingly  bright  with  sunlight,  so 
much  so  that  Rhonda  had  to  keep  from  squinting. 

"Grandpa?"  she  asked.  "If  I were  on  death  row,  and  could  get  any 
meal.  I'd  ask  for  your  waffles.  Y'know.  I'd  ask  for  you  to  make  them. 
Would  they  allow  it?" 

Rhonda's  grandpa  opened  up  the  waffle  iron's  jaws  and  poured  in 
the  mixture.  The  batter  spit  and  hissed  in  agony.  He  turned  his  head  to 
look  at  Rhonda.  Constant  puckering  gave  hi  the  face  of  a lamb. 

"Don't  worry  'bout  no  death  row  now,  Rhon.  You  ain't  killed  no 
one.  Last  meal's  for  those  people.  Killers.  Those  that  take  life  from 
others.  Or  take  love.  Either  way,  death  row's  for  bad  people.  Or  so  I've 
heard." 

Rhonda  looked  out  the  sliding  glass  door.  In  the  neighbor's  yard 
a young  Indian  boy  was  shooting  off  fireworks.  A mangy  golden  retriev- 
er ran  beneath  sparkling  streams  that  marked  the  sky  above  them  like 
pixie  stick  sugar. 

"Yeah,  but  I sure  like  them  waffles." 
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Pharmacy 

-Tammy  HoLowicki- 


Sarah  looks  down  to  see  her  white  knickers  full  of  black  marks 
from  dragging  her  body  over  the  metal  frame.  Her  nylons  have  snags. 

Oh,  they're  ruined.  Imagine  not  sitting  down  afraid  to  stain  my  pants,  I 
should  have  just  sat  down  when  I had  the  chance.  She  closes  the  screen 
and  leaves  the  window  open  for  some  fresh  air,  and  takes  off  her  other 
shoe  and  proceeds  through  the  house.  She  glances  up  at  the  clock.  Dad 
won't  be  home  for  hours  unless  he  stops  off  at  the  tavern.  Then  it  will 
be  anyone's  guess  when  he'll  stumble  in.  Entering  the  kitchen,  she 
glances  at  the  table  scattered  with  newspaper  all  open  to  Omar,  the 
horoscope  columnist  for  the  Chicago  Tribune.  Oh  those  stupid  horoscopes 
if  only  they  could  predict  the  future.  Today's  would  read:  you  will  be 
fired  from  your  job,  get  mugged  and  be  run  over  by  a rodent.  All  indica- 
tors point  to  seclusion,  do  not  go  out,  stay  home  at  all  costs.  She  walks 
through  the  house,  and  enters  the  dining  room.  A chill  runs  down  her 
spine.  She  looks  around  as  if  there  is  a presence.  Imagine  being  afraid 
of  ghosts  when  there  are  so  many  real  dangers  to  be  afraid  of.  She 
turns  the  television  on  for  company.  Opening  the  front  hall  door  she 
remembers  the  deadbolt,  and  exclaims,  "Shit."Llocked  in,  locked  out,  she 
secures  the  chain  lock.  Oh,  to  hell  with  it,  if  it's  my  time  to  go  then  let 
it  be  so.  Her  courage  and  continuance  finally  fading  like  a path  worn  in 
the  grass  from  too  much  traffic,  she  heads  to  the  bathroom. 

She  strips  down,  and  fills  the  sink  with  water  and  a cap  full  of 
Woolite  and  soaks  her  clothes.  She  slips  into  a comfortable  T-shirt  and 
shorts  that  were  hanging  on  the  back  of  the  door.  In  the  kitchen,  she 
puts  on  the  kettle  for  tea  and  stacks  the  newspapers  in  a neat  pile. 

She  finally  sits  down  her  feeling  rise  to  the  surface  like  a dormant 
volcano  about  to  erupt,  tears  stream  down  her  face,  her  rhythmic 
breathing  changes  to  a jolting  pant.  I'm  so  sick  of  this  bullshit.  But  no, 
I can't  stop  and  cry,  what  use  is  it.  She  remembered  what  all  the  well- 
meaning  relatives  said  at  her  mother's  funeral;  "You  have  to  be  strong 
now."  "No  tears,  be  a big  girl."  "You  have  to  take  care  of  your  father 
and  your  brothers  and  sisters."  These  responses  imbedded  in  her  mind 
became  the  foundation  of  her  psyche. 

She  emerges  from  her  self-pity  and  starts  to  think  about  yesterday. 
Why  did  Mage  do  this  to  me?  What  could  she  possibly  hope  to  gain?  Is 
she  just  jealous?  One  thing's  for  sure  she  wanted  me  gone. 

Mage  walked  up  to  the  front  counter  of  the  drugstore  during  Sarah's 


shift. 


"Sarah,  where's  the  bottle  of  Chanel  # 5,  did  you  see  it?" 

"No,  I haven't  even  opened  the  cabinet  today."  Sarah  replied  as 
she  wiped  down  the  counter. 

Mage  scratched  her  head  with  a pencil  to  avoid  flattening  her  pinkish 
red  bouffant  and  continued. 

"I  was  going  to  buy  that  bottle,  did  someone  come  in  and  buy  it, 
already?" 

"No,  I told  you  I haven't  even  opened  the  cabinet,  I don't  know 
anything  about  it."  Sarah  said,  backing  away  from  her  slightly, 
avoiding  the  pungent  aroma  of  her  perfume.  Whoa  woman  could 
you  spare  some  perfume  and  makeup  for  the  rest  of  the  popula- 
tion. 

Mage  shuffled  back  to  the  pharmacy  counter  in  her  oversized  house  slip- 
pers. A few  minutes  later,  she  returned  with  Harry,  the  owner  of  the 
drugstore. 

"Harry  it  was  here  when  I left  my  shift."  Mage  raised  her  vein- 
laden hand  extending  her  coral  polished  fingertip,  pointing  to  the 
glass  case,  "and  now  it's  gone." 

Sarah  looked  at  the  two  to  them,  confused  for  a moment.  What's  up 
with  these  two?  She  thought  and  then  said, 

"I  haven't  seen  the  bottle  of  perfume.  Where  do  you  think  I 
would  put  it?  Here,  look  in  my  purse."  She  said,  and  handed 
them  her  black  satin  bag  so  they  could  see  for  themselves. 

Harry  looked  at  Sarah  with  an  exasperated  expression  and  then  looked 
to  his  mother, 

"Are  you  sure  mom?" 

"Yes,  Harry,  what  do  you  think?  That  I don't  know  what  I'm 
doing?"  she  accented  every  syllable.  "And  don't  I take 
meticulous  care  of  my  work?  I take  inventory  everyday.  I take 
care  of  the  fragrances,  and  I was  going  to  buy  that  bottle  today, 
but,  it's  gone." 

Sarah  rang  up  the  next  customer.  What  is  she  talking  about  buying  the 
perfume,  I mean  she  could  just  take  it.  After  all  it  is  her  son’s  store. 

"That'll  be  $3.98."  Sarah  said,  as  she  grabbed  the  five-dollar  bill 
from  the  customer  and  made  change.  The  store  was  busy  at  that  hour. 
Patients  from  the  doctor's  offices  were  waiting  for  prescriptions.  Sarah 
became  distracted  by  kids  gathered  in  the  isles.  That's  right  I'm  watch- 
ing you,  don't  even  try  it.  The  heavy-set  kid  looked  up  at  Sarah,  then 
nudged  his  friend  and  bent  down  and  whispered  something. 

"You're  sure  it  was  there  when  you  left?"  Harry  asked 
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"Yes,  Harry,  How  many  times  do  I have  to  telL  you  the  same 
thing?  It  was  there." 

Harry  Looked  at  his  mother  and  then  at  Sarah  and  said,  "I  can't 
abide  by  your  stealing  Sarah." 

"What!?!  Sarah  raised  her  voice  and  refocused  her  attention  back 
to  Harry.  "I  didn't  steal  anything." 

"Mom,  can  you  take  over  the  register?" 

"Well,  I was  going  to  go  to  dinner  with  George,  but,  I guess."  She 
replied 

"But,"  Sarah  said  "Harry  you  can't  be  serious.  I've  been  here  for 
two  hours  and  I haven't  Left  the  counter.  I didn't  take  the  bot- 
tle of  perfume.  LOOK!"  she  said  again  and  handed  him  her  purse. 
Harry  took  a deep  breath  and  blew  it  out  in  exasperation  with  an 
expression  of  complete  disdain  avoiding  eye  contact  with  Sarah  he  said, 
"Look  there's  been  a lot  of  merchandise  missing  and  it  has  to 
stop.  Gather  your  things.  I'll  send  your  check  in  the  mail  at  the 
end  of  the  week." 

This  can't  be  happening  Harry  knows  I didn't  take  that  bottle.  Sarah 
Looked  around  and  noticed  the  customers  pointing  and  whispering.  It 
wasn't  the  first  scene  ever  created  in  that  drug  store  but  it  was  her 
first.  Her  cheeks  flushed  with  crimson.  Fine,  I'll  leave,  we'll  get  this 
straightened  out  later. 

"Harry,  I didn't  take  it,  you  know  I didn't  take  it,"  she  said  one 
last  time. 

She  gathered  her  things  as  Harry  turned  and  walked  back  to  the  pharma- 
cy counter  with  a smug  look  on  his  face.  Sarah  looked  at  Mage's  worn 
out  face,  with  sagging  skin.  Mage  looked  into  Sarah  eyes  with  utter 
contempt  and  said, 

"Leave." 

Sarah  grabbed  her  purse,  and  ran  through  the  door  and  headed  for  home. 

The  steady  whistle  of  the  kettle  near  screeching  like  a suckling 
piglet  absconded  from  its  mother  roars  in  the  background  rousing  Sarah 
back  to  her  kitchen.  I wonder  if  Harry  knows  about  the  Sunday  papers? 
Sarah  grabs  a mug  and  pours  boiling  water  over  the  tea  bag.  Was  that 
two  or  three,  no  it  was  just  last  year.  Yeah  that's  right  I remember 
because  it  was  spring  and  I wasn't  wearing  a coat.  I can  still  see  the 
paper  bunny  taped  on  the  door  of  the  pharmacy.  She  reaches  for  the 
canister  of  sugar  and  ladles  out  a heaping  teaspoon  dumping  it  into  her 
mug.  Leaving  the  tea  to  steep  she  continues  thinking.  That  was  the 
last  time  I saw  Chondel. 
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"Hey  Carrie,  What's  up?"  Sarah  said  as  she  entered  the  store. 

"Nothing  really,  same  old  same  old." 

"I  ain't  your  plantation  Niggress!"  Came  a shout  from  the  back. 

Carrie  leaned  over  and  whispered  in  Sarah's  ear,  "I  guess  Harry  broke  up 
with  Chondel." 

Sarah  looked  to  the  back  of  the  pharmacy.  Chondel  stormed  up  to  the 
front  counter.  She  threw  her  keys  down  on  the  counter  and  took  a deep 
breath  fighting  back  tears  she  said. 

"You  girls  remember,  never  trust  a man.  I'll  tell  you  they'll  take  you  for 
everything  you  have  and  leave  you  dangling  from  a rope." 

Sarah's  eyes  widened. 

"Ah,  look  at  you  sweetie."  Chondel  said  taking  Sarah's  chin  in  her 
perfectly  manicured  hand.  "You  are  the  prettiest  little  thing,  don't  ever 
let  any  man  take  advantage  of  you.  I was  young  once  and  now  time  has 
taken  everything  away  from  me." 

"No.  You  are  beautiful."  Sarah  said 

"Oh,  honey.  I'll  take  that  as  a true  compliment  coming  from  one 
such  as  you,  sweet  and  innocent,  with  nothing  to  gain.  I've  had 
it  with  this  place  and  if  you  girls  are  smart  you'll  get  as  far 
away  from  here  as  you  can  before  it's  too  late.  Youth  is  fleet- 
i ng. 

With  that  said,  like  a matador  Chondel  fanned  her  cashmere  coat  around 
her  shoulders.  She  grabbed  her  matching  leather  clutch  and  keys  and 
sauntered  out  the  door  with  her  six-foot  model's  style  and  grace.  Her 
stiletto  heels  clicked  against  the  payment  as  the  sound  faded  into  the 
distance. 

"Woe!  What  was  that  all  about?"  Sarah  asked 

"Harry,  Steve  and  Dr.  Arbor  pass  around  woman  like  side  dishes  at 

a picnic.  Harry  must  be  through  with  her." 

"Gosh,  I just  don't  understand  it.  Chondel  is  so  beautiful,  what  is 
she  doing  here?" 

"Drugs  honey,  she  addicted  to  speed.  Harry  gives  her  a fix." 

"Wow  that's  too  bad.  She  so  beautiful  and  intelligent,  she's 
really  selling  herself  short." 

"Those  woman  are  a dime  a dozen  around  here." 

Carrie  opened  the  register  and  deposited  the  money  from  the  ledge. 

"So,  you're  not  ringing  up  the  news  papers?"  Sarah  asked 
"Let's  go  have  a cigarette."  Carrie  said  and  yelled  to  the  back. 
"Lilly  can  you  take  over  the  register  while  I take  a break?" 

"Sure  give  me  a minute.  I'll  be  right  up."  Lilly  replied. 

Lilly  came  up  to  take  over  the  register  and  Carrie  and  Sarah  exited  the 
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store  through  the  front  door.  They  walked  in  silence  west  bound  down 
Melvina,  past  the  doctors  offices  and  a few  shops  to  the  built  in  shel- 
tered gangway  leading  to  the  back  of  the  building.  Harry  owned  the 
whole  block  of  three-story  buildings  with  offices  and  shops  on  the 
ground  level  and  apartments  above.  They  stopped  in  the  stairwell  and 
lit  up  cigarettes. 

Carrie  took  a deep  drag  on  her  cigarette  and  said. 

"I'm  so  sick  of  working  for  that  pharmacy,  you  know  how  it  is. 

We  work  so  hard  while  Harry  rakes  in  the  dough.  He  doesn't  pay 
us  what  we  deserve." 

Sarah  looked  at  her  for  a moment. 

"I  don't  know.  I like  working  at  that  drug  store,  I mean  if  I did- 
n’t have  that  then  what  would  I do?  I like  being  around  all 
those  doctors  and  pharmacists." 

"Yeah,  well,  I don't  know,  I think  he's  lucky  to  have  us.  I mean 
there's  so  much  illegal  stuff  going  on  in  that  place  he's  lucky  we 
don't  report  him.  Remember  four  years  ago  when  we  were  taking  the 
word  sample  off  the  capsules  with  peroxide  and  a Q-tip?" 

"Oh  yeah,  I didn't  even  know  that  was  illegal.  I mean  your  moth- 
er use  to  do  it  in  her  spare  time.  He  had  us  doing  his  dirty  work. 

We  were  only  twelve  years  old.  Then  Juanita  let  a few  capsules 
slip  through  and  that  one  customer  reported  it." 

"Exactly,  and  Harry  was  able  to  get  out  of  it  because  he  has  all 
these  connections." 

"A  regular  Harry  Houdini.  Yeah,  I heard  about  that  one.  He  takes 
all  the  samples  that  the  salesmen  drop  off  and  sells  them  for 
profit."  Sarah  added 

"Yeah  and  the  doctors  write  prescriptions  because  they  get  kick 
backs  from  the  salesmen.  Those  doctors  don't  care  about  the 
patients  they  just  set  appointments  and  write  prescriptions 
because  Uncle  Sam  is  footing  the  bill  via  Medical  Cards." 

"Yeah,  and  he  gets  the  cigarette  before  they're  run  through  the 
state  tax  stamps  and  sells  them  for  a higher  profit." 

"Oh  please  that's  just  the  tip  of  the  ice  berg.  A lot  of  the  mer- 
chandise falls  off  of  trucks  on  the  way  to  other  stores,  if  you 
know  what  I mean." 

"I  remember  what  that  place  looked  like  when  I first  started 
working  there.  What  a mess!  It  took  me  an  entire  day  to  clean 
out  that  one  corner  it  was  like  an  archeology  dig  with  year  after 
year  of  piling  debris." 

"That's  right,  you  put  your  heart  into  your  work  and  ask  yourself; 
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have  you  ever  gotten  a raise?" 

"WeLL,  no." 

"And  the  greeting  cards,  you  took  that  upon  yourself  and  now 
it's  just  beautiful." 

"I  really  like  the  responsibility  of  ordering  for  the  store." 

"That's  fine  Sarah  and  don't  forget  I got  you  that  job,  and  don't 
be  stupid  Sarah,  you've  never  seen  his  house.  You  don't  know 
how  he  lives.  His  house  is  huge  with  an  in  ground  pool.  His  kids 
have  motorbikes,  the  best  of  everything.  They  took  that  trip  to 
the  Bahamas  last  spring,  oh,  and  before  that  Hawaii.  You've  seen 
his  Corvette,  and  Cadillac,  right?  They're  rolling  in  dough.  So,  I 
just  figure  that  he  is  lucky  to  have  us,  and  I deserve  to  have  a 
little  extra  money.  After  all,  he's  not  going  to  give  us  a raise. 

No  one  gives  you  anything  Sarah,  you  have  to  take  it  while  you 
can." 

"So  what  are  you  doing?" 

"Well,  you  know  how  it  is  on  Sundays,  everyone  comes  in  and 
buys  newspapers  with  exact  change.  So,  I just  line  the  money  up  on  the 
ledge  and  then  when  I have  ten  bucks  I just  ring  up  one  paper  and  keep 
track  of  the  rest.  At  the  end  of  my  shift  I just  pocket  the  extra  money 
so  the  register  balances." 

"Oh,  I see." 

"Well  you  might  as  well  do  it  too,  at  least  this  way  you  can  feel 
like  you're  getting  what  you  deserve,"  Carrie  said  as  she  flicked 
her  cigarette  down  and  dowsed  it  out  with  her  foot.  "I've  got 
to  get  back." 

As  they  walked  back  down  the  gangway,  Carrie  added, 

"When  in  Rome,  do  as  the  Roman's.  After  all,  it's  only  a couple  of 
bucks.  A drop  in  the  bucket  when  you  consider  how  much  money 
he  has.  When  you  think  of  all  the  hard  work  you  do,  I just  think 
of  it  as  a bonus.  So,  Sarah,  you  should  do  it  too." 

Sarah  walked  back  to  the  store  with  Carrie  so  she  could  get  her 
newspaper.  A gang  of  men  formed  a gauntlet  in  front  of  the  store. 

Sarah  and  Carrie  had  to  walk  through  them  to  get  in  the  drug  store. 

"Ah  Sarah,  you  so  fine.  In  a couple  years,  there'll  be  no  stopping 
you."  one  man  said. 

Sarah  looked  down. 

"Shit,  You's  got  to  be  kiddin,  if  that  girl  drank  tomato  juice  she'd 
look  like  a thermometer.  Why  I'd  crack  her  in  two."  Another 
man  said. 

"Hey  Carrie,  you  want  to  spend  some  time  with  me  baby?  I'll 
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make  a woman  of  you."  another  man  said. 

Carrie  and  Sarah  did  their  best  to  ignore  them  as  they  walked  into 
the  pharmacy. 

"Those  guys  are  such  creeps."  said  Carrie  as  the  door  eased  close 
on  its  hydraulic  hinges.  "Harry's  Henchmen." 

"I  know,  why  are  they  always  hanging  around?" 

"The  Green  Monster."  Carrie  said  climbing  behind  the  front 
counter.  "Hey  thanks  Lily." 

"Sure,  no  problem."  Lily  replied  as  she  grabbed  her  coke  and 
headed  to  the  back. 

"What  is  The  Green  Monster?"  Sarah  asked  Carrie  in  whispered 

tones. 

"Cough  syrup  laced  with  codeine.  They  drink  it  down  and  vomit 
it  right  back  up  but  the  codeine  stays  in  their  system,  giving 
them  a high,  leaving  them  in  altered  states." 

"God,  they  must  be  desperate,  I can't  imagine  anything  would  be 
worth  vomiting  over.  I hate  throwing  up." 

"Me  too.  Harry  takes  advantage  of  them.  He  gets  them  to  do  his 
bidding.  All  for  the  price  of  a bottle  of  cough  syrup."  Carrie  said. 

Sarah  grabbed  her  paper  and  headed  toward  the  door. 

"Hey,  I'll  catch  ya  later." 

She  said  as  she  braced  herself  to  face  the  gauntlet  again. 

"Later.'  Carrie  replied  as  she  rung  up  the  next  customer, 
Sarah  was  out  the  door. 

Carrie's  right,  no  one  gives  you  anything  you've  got  to  take  it  Sarah 
decided  and  brushed  through  the  men  standing  outside. 

•k  -k  -k 


Sarah  takes  a sip  of  hot  tea.  I've  done  everything  in  my  power.  I've 
tried  everything.  I just  have  to  face  facts.  I don't  have  a job  anymore. 
I'Ujust  have  to  find  a new  one.  There  no  salvaging  my  job  at  the  phar- 
macy after  what  happened  this  afternoon.  Harry  is  such  a stubborn 
jerk.  I probably  shouldn't  have  threatened  him  though,  Oh,  but  who 
cares  Let  me  retrace  my  steps  this  afternoon  when  I went  to  the  phar- 
macy. I was  so  upset,  what  did  I say? 

"Hey  Lily."  Sarah  said  as  she  entered  the  store  earlier  that  day.  "Is 
Harry  here?" 

"Yeah,  he's  in  the  back  but  I thought."  Lily  said.  Sarah  just 
shrugged  and  smiled  as  she  headed  toward  the  back. 

"Harry  I need  to  speak  with  you."  Sarah  said. 
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"I'm  very  busy  here."  Harry  replied. 

"Well,  this  can't  wait,  I need  to  speak  with  you." 

"We  said  everything  there  is  to  say,  Sarah." 

"No  we  haven't  Harry,  I need  to  speak  with  you." 

"You'll  just  have  to  wait." 

" Fine." 

Sarah  waited  for  a long  time.  When  Harry  realized  that  Sarah  was  not 
going  to  give  up,  he  stepped  out  from  behind  the  counter  and  headed  to 
his  office, 

"Sarah,  you  have  exactly  three  minutes." 

Once  inside  the  office  he  sat  down  behind  his  desk. 

"Well,  have  you  come  to  confess?"  he  asked. 

"No,  of  course  not!  Harry,"  Sarah  said  closing  the  door  behind 
her.  "I  didn't  take  anything.  You  know  I didn't  take  anything. 

I've  known  you  for  years  and  I've  worked  here  for  the  past  three 
years.  In  that  time.  I've  done  a very  good  job  for  you.  I have 
never  received  a raise  and  I've  never  complained."  She  looked 
straight  into  his  eyes,  which  he  averted."  I was  happy  here. 

Now  you  treat  me  like  this,  it's  just  not  fair.  I know  a lot  of 
what  goes  on  around  here  and  if  I spoke  with  the  right  people, 
well,  let's  just  say  there  will  be  trouble." 

"Are  you  threatening  me?"  Harry  asked,  this  time  looking 
straight  into  her  eyes. 

Intimidated,  she  looked  away,  softened  a bit  and  said, 

"You  know  I didn't  steal  that  bottle  of  perfume.  Why  don't  you 
tell  me  why  you  really  fired  me?" 

"Look  young  lady  there  has  been  a lot  going  on  around  here 
starting  with  merchandise  missing  and  the  register  isn't  ringing 
up  the  way  it  use  to.  So,  let's  just  say  I'm  doing  a little  house 
cleaning." 

"Oh,  so  I'm  the  fall  guy?  You  think  I am  the  one  doing  all  this 
stealing.  Look  around  Harry,  everyone  is  working  some  sort  of 
scam  around  here.  Don't  use  me  as  an  example." 

"The  truth  is  I don't  know  who's  doing  the  stealing  and  I mean  to 
find  out  by  process  of  elimination." 

With  an  expression  of  superiority,  he  scanned  his  desk  dismissing  her 
with  his  eyes  sorting  through  paper  as  if  she  were  invisible. 

"Well,  that's  not  fair,  I've  been  a good  employee  to  you  and 
you're  leaving  me  high  and  dry  for  something  I didn't  even  do. 

You  have  no  proof,  besides  it  takes  one  to  know  one.  You  are  the 
biggest  thief  that  I've  ever  met.  You're  not  very  smart  making 
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an  enemy  of  me." 

Looking  straight  into  her  eyes  unblinking,  he  said, 

"Okay  that's  it.  I will  not  sit  here  and  take  threats  from  you. 
You're  fired,  you  don't  work  here  anymore,  and  you're  not  wel- 
come here  anymore.  I suggest  you  leave  now  and  stop  wasting 
my  time." 

Sarah  , not  knowing  what  else  to  say,  stormed  out  of  the  drug  store 
and  headed  straight  to  Juanita's.  God,  who  am  I that  he  can  just  throw 
me  away  tike  a piece  of  garbage.  I have  no  one  to  hetp  me,  that's  why 
he  knows  he  can  get  away  with  this.  What  am  I going  to  do  report  him? 
To  who?  Who  would  believe  me  anyway.  He'd  just  get  out  of  it.  Ah, 
maybe  it's  for  the  best.  Absent-mindedly  she  stepped  off  the  curb  into 
traffic.  A loud  "HONK,"  comes  from  a passing  vehicle  as  she  stepped 
back  up  on  the  curb  and  looked  up  at  the  traffic  signal.  She  was  too 
absorbed  in  her  own  thoughts  to  let  the  incident  distract  her.  After 
three  years  of  working  here  I'm  just  a piece  of  trash  he  can  throw  away. 
Now  everyone  thinks  I'm  a thief.  Really  how  long  could  I stay  in  this 
place  anyway?  It's  time  to  move  on.  This  is  only  one  messily  little  cor- 
ner in  the  world. 
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Immediately  after  Sarah  left  Harry's  office,  he  grabbed  the  phone  to  his 
private  line  and  dialed. 

"Hello,  I'm  having  a little  problem  here  that  I want  you  to  take 
care  of." 

"Who's  the  problem?"  asked  the  voice  on  the  opposite  end. 

"Sarah  Moore,  can  you  take  care  of  it?"  Harry  asked. 

"Oh,  shit  Harry,  she's  just  a kid!  Are  you  sure  about  this?" 

"You  ought  to  know  by  now  that  I would  not  call  you  unless  I 
was  serious,  it  has  to  be  done."  Harry  said. 

With  reluctance  the  man  replied,  "Usual  Fee?" 

"Fine.  Usual  fee,  but  be  quick  about  it." 
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Mushrooms  Beware 

-Joe  Benigni- 
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Attention  long-winded  poets:  get  to  the  fucking  point 

-Todd  Swiss- 


From  the  first  flash  of  light 

I saw  something  that  most  would 

take  no  notice  of 

But  there  was  a seemingly  perfect 

imperfection 

That  only  infatuation  could  see 

And  when  you  said  that 
You  lived  your  life  according  to 
The  French  new  wave 
I could  not  help  but  take  the  chance. 

And  when  you  said  that  you  knew  that 
Fleros  no  longer  exist,  but  you 
Still  search  for  them  unfailingly 
I was  convinced. 

So  I was  ever  so  surprised  to 
See  us  crumbling 
Like  a building  after  years  of 
callous  wind/rain 

And  even  our  times  of  talking 

have  become  awkward  like  the  aftermath  of 

A disastrous  April  Fool's  joke. 

Who  would  have  thought  that  I would  grow 
So  sick  of  you 
as  if  you  were 

a poet  off  on  some  tangent. 
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Words 

-Katherine  Belon- 


Your  words  ricochet 

Round  the  corners  of  my  brain 

No. 

Things  toppLe-- 

wiLd  electric  crashes— 

No. 

Dial  tone. 

The  static  of  silence. 

Alone  with  the  carnage  of  your  words. 
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Sewers 

Bradley  Banaszek 
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Brainboy 

-John  Kuharik- 


The  family  calls  him  JB.  They  always  have. 

You  call  him  brainboy.  You're  the  only  one  who  can.  He  smiles 
when  you  say  it  because  he  knows  your  mood  from  it.  One  thing  he's 
good  at  is  your  moods.  One  thing  you're  good  at  is  his  secrets. 

Automatically,  you're  a guy's  brother  for  twenty-four  years,  you 
know  some  of  his  secrets,  maybe  a lot  of  them  depending  on  what  you 
got  into  together,  and  neither  of  you  ever  left  town.  If  he's  got  brain 
damage,  the  kind  where  he  says  everything  he  thinks?  Then,  hey,  you 
know  all  his  secrets. 

Like  how  you  know  JB  feels  guilty  watching  television. 

OK.  You  feel  a little  guilty  about  TV  yourself.  You  hear  about 
couch  potatoes  and  you  don't  want  to  be  one.  Maybe  you  cut  down  on 
NYPD  Blue,  go  to  the  gym  an  extra  weeknight.  Maybe  you  decide  to  take 
a class  at  COD,  or  what  the  shit,  just  go  drinking.  Which  used  to  work 
except  they  got  TVs  in  all  the  bars  you  go  to,  and  you  find  yourself  like 
last  week:  leaning  against  the  bar  at  TGI  Fridays,  half  a Miller  Lite  in 
front  of  you,  staring  like  some  dimwit  at  a hockey  game  instead  of  try- 
ing to  meet  people  like  you  went  there  for  in  the  first  place.  You  don't 
know,  you  don't  even  really  like  hockey. 

So,  you  figure  Brainboy,  who  can't  read  anymore  because  the  let- 
ters look  fucked  around,  and  who  couldn't  walk  for  months  after  he  got 
up  from  his  coma,  would  be  OK  with  watching  TV  all  day.  Like  he's 
earned  a free  pass  for  it.  What  else  is  there  for  him,  you  think?  Hey, 
physical  therapy  doesn't  take  all  day. 

You'd  think:  Wow,  Guilt-free  TV.  You  were  him,  you'd  have  twen- 
ty-five favorite  shows,  with  Law  and  Order  re-runs  at  the  top  of  your 
list.  You'd  have  asked  them  to  put  in  Direct  TV  for  you  by  now  - or  at 
least  hook  up  cable  with  the  premium  movie  package. 

But  not  JB.  And  you  know  its  not  because  he  doesn't  have  the 
money  either.  Settlement  from  the  Fairfield's  insurance  came  in  five 
years  late,  but  it  came  in. 

You  try  not  to  think  about  the  Fairfield's.  Christ,  do  you  need 
that  pressure  building  behind  your  eyes?  Five  years.  Took  that  long  for 
that  agent,  Dougherty,  to  say  what  you  already  knew:  Jimmy  Fairfield's  a 
jerk.  Driving  that  pickup  with  those  high  school  boys  bouncing  around 
in  the  back  like  that.  You  know  he  forgot  they  were  back  there.  You 
know  it!  Fucking  around,  head  out  the  window,  ogling  the  Friday  night 
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girls  on  the  square.  Forgot  about  those  boys  in  the  back  for  a second. 
Didn't  he?  Damn  straight.  Happens  a hundred  times  a day.  A guy  driv- 
ing on  the  street  locks  onto  a girl  on  the  sidewalk  one  hundred  percent, 
for  one  second.  Jimmy  Fairfield,  show-off  shithead  that  he  is,  locked  on 
just  like  that,  only  then  he  gunned  it. 

There's  when  you  get  JB  and  that  Stuart  kid  flopped  out  onto 
Colfax  Street,  right  on  their  heads.  And  Jimmy  Fairfield  doesn't  even 
know  it  until  he  wheels  back  around  the  square.  You  weren't  there  to 
see  it.  Didn't  have  to  be.  You  heard  girls  in  tight  jeans  froze,  stood 
motionless  looking  at  Stuart's  and  JB's  bodies  with  their  hands  over 
their  mouths,  hands  over  their  cheeks,  arms  clutched  under  their  breasts. 
You  heard  that  boys  with  buzz  cuts  screamed  into  cell  phones.  JB's 
friend,  Bobby  Reynolds?  He  told  you  it  was  the  first  time  he  ever  called 
911.  Bobby  also  told  you  it  was  JB  who  bled  on  the  street.  They  tried 
to  wash  it  away,  but  you  saw  bits  of  dried  pink  foam  in  the  gutter  when 
you  went  there  to  look.  The  Stuart  kid?  Not  a drop  of  bleed.  Just  died 
where  he  hit  the  curb.  Pretty  fucking  clear  what  happened.  Clear  to 
everyone  that  is,  except  Dougherty  and  his  insurance  pals. 

JB  was  lucky  - if  you  think  that  way. 

Four-month  coma,  three  years  of  rehab.  He  was  bald  at  first 
from  how  they  shaved  him  for  surgery.  That  and  the  scar  put  you  off; 
gave  you  a funny  pain  under  your  balls.  His  brown  hair  is  grown  back 
and  he  keeps  it  longer  than  other  guys  his  age.  You  like  to  rub  his  hair; 
he's  taller  than  you,  and  it  makes  him  grin  and  say  quit  it;  but  he  does- 
n't try  to  stop  you. 

Your  father  says  he's  done  it  so  often  - driven  Ogden  Avenue 
every  day  for  two  years,  that  is  - that  he  couldn't  drive  to  the  Downers 
Grove  Halfway  House  for  Brain  Injured  Adults  in  his  own  coma  if  he  had 
to.  He  only  says  it  in  front  of  your  mother  and  you  when  JB  isn't 
around,  and  he  only  means  it  as  a joke,  but  you  never  laugh.  "Isn't  it 
time  for  everyone  to  lighten  up,  for  Christ  sake?"  your  father  asks,  look- 
ing directly  at  you.  When  you  don't  answer,  he  looks  at  your  mother 
who  displays  a put,  but  keeps  quiet  too.  "He  doesn't  need  the  walker 
anymore,  he  got  his  driver's  license  back  two  months  ago.  But  you 
two..."  Your  father  shakes  his  head. 

A millionaire  now,  even  after  the  bills  are  paid.  Yeah,  some  luck, 
your  brother  had.  Funny.  Brainboy's  the  one  who  would  have  been  the 
millionaire  anyway.  The  way  he  loved  numbers.  You  always  knew  it  was 
way  beyond  he's  just  good  in  math;  hey,  you  were  good  in  math.  No,  JB 
loved  numbers.  Number  theory.  Code  Breaker  Magazine  and  the  like. 

How  many  people  you  know  talk  about  the  number  "e,"  or  Fermat's  Last 
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Theorem?  See?  Most  people  have  to  ask  some  math  teacher  if  they 
want  to  know  about  that  shit. 

Well,  brain  injury  or  not,  he's  still  smart  enough  that  he  doesn't 
sound  like  a dumbass  when  you  talk  to  him,  and  he  can  do  his  checkbook 
again.  But  he  gives  you  a blank  stare  when  you  try  to  get  him  talking 
about  the  old  stuff;  ideas  about  probability  waves,  or  quantum  entan- 
glement. Ideas  that  used  to  light  him  up.  He  doesn't  remember  how  he 
was;  how  he  glowed  talking  about  that  Fermat  shit.  No,  he  doesn't 
remember-and  he  doesn't  even  know  he  doesn't  remember. 

You?  You  could  cry. 

So,  why  not  Direct  TV,  or  the  Dish  Network,  or  premium  cable  for 
our  boy?  You  know  why.  You  can't  waste  shit.  You  have  the  same  moth- 
er. 

It's  like  cigarettes.  JB  never  buys  them  by  the  carton.  He  pre- 
tends each  Marlboro  Light  will  be  his  last.  Like  any  minute  he  will  sud- 
denly quit,  and  when  it  happens,  he  doesn't  want  to  be  stuck  with  a 
half-finished  carton  he  paid  for.  Same  with  TV.  For  him,  each  Seinfeld 
re-run,  each  Judge  Judy,  might  be  his  last  show,  and  he  can't  stand  the 
idea  of  having  a half-finished  subscription  to  Dish  Network,  or  a half 
month  left  on  his  cable  bill. 

You're  thinking  about  the  secrets  again.  His  secrets.  You  think 
you  know  them  all.  You  think  a brain-injured  brother  can't  be  alone  long 
enough  to  get  any  new  ones. 

So  who's  this  bicycle-girl  you  want  to  know? 

You  had  to  hear  about  her  from  a neighbor  who  saw  her.  First 
time  you  ask  JB,  himself,  you  get  "someone,"  and  a sheepish  grin  - if  you 
can  call  that  kind  of  look  from  a guy  with  a drooping  lip  sheepish.  You 
are  barely  used  to  that  lip.  It's  frightening  to  see  that  on  a young  guy. 
Uncle  Albert  had  a droop  like  that  after  his  stroke,  plus  he  drooled.  You 
were  with  him,  you  wanted  to  reach  over  with  a tissue.  How  embarrass- 
ing was  that  at  Thanksgiving  when  there's  more  than  family  around.  And 
he  was  sixty-something. 

God.  If  JB  drooled,  you'd  still  be  crying. 

You  guess,  and  later,  find  out  you  were  right,  that  he  met  "some- 
one" while  sitting  on  that  bench  near  the  bicycle  path  behind  the  house. 
This  bicycle-girl,  he  tells  you  her  name  is  Marsha,  is  riding  across  the 
country,  and  he  has  been  driving  to  meet  her  where  she  stops  at  night. 
You've  seen  those  people  out  on  the  bike  path  zipping  past  in  colored 
shirts  like  they  were  on  the  Tour  de  France?  You  never  thought  about  it, 
and  even  if  you  did,  you  probably  never  expected  some  of  them  might 
be  on  their  way  to  Seattle  of  someplace  like  that.  Hey,  you  figured  the 
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twenty  miles  from  here  to  Elgin  was  a trip. 

You  get  the  story  from  JB  in  his  driveway,  at  three  in  the  after- 
noon the  day  he's  leaving  for  Madison,  Wisconsin.  He's  limping  around 
and  you  watch  him  heft  a black  duffel  bag  into  the  van  with  his  good 
arm.  He  bought  the  van  with  insurance  money  once  he  got  his  driver's 
license  back,  which  wasn't  easy.  He  tells  you  he'll  be  gone  at  least  a 
week,  but  probably  longer. 

"Wait,  can't  you  talk  for  a minute?"  you  ask. 

He  doesn't  stop  packing  the  whole  time  he's  telling  you  the 
story.  She's  with  a group  that's  promoting  a chain  of  bicycle  shops  you 
never  heard  of,  and  they  invited  him  to  join  the  support  team.  "You'd 
like  her,"  he  says.  "She's  cute.  Ties  her  hair  in  a ponytail  that  sticks  out 
under  the  back  of  her  helmet."  He  adds  he  might  follow  her  all  the  way 
to  Seattle.  "If  things  get  cooking  right,"  is  the  way  he  puts  it. 

"What  do  they  do  at  night?"  You  want  to  know.  "They  camp 
along  the  bike  path?" 

"Hell  no,  they  get  motels." 

"You've  stayed  overnight  with  them?  With  her?"  You  sound  so 
lame  to  yourself. 

"Crystal  Lake,"  he  grins 

"I  don't  know,  Brainboy." 

"What's  to  know?"  He  sees  you  shaking  your  head.  "What  have  I 
got  to  do  around  here  besides  watch  TV?"  It's  happening  fast:  his  going 
away  like  this.  You  try  to  absorb  it,  but  you  feel  dizzy. 

"She  likes  me,"  he  says,  getting  into  the  van. 

You  worry  about  this  kid  driving  to  the  nearest  Jewel,  and  now 
you  got  to  worry  about  him  driving  to  Wisconsin?  Then,  to  Seattle? 

Holy  Christ,  the  Rocky  Mountains!  But  what  do  you  tell  him?  Really,  you 
think  about  it,  what  do  you  say  to  him  at  this  point? 

You  blink  once  or  twice;  you  take  a deep  breath.  "Send  me  a pic- 
ture of  her,"  you  say.  And  you  slap  him  on  the  back. 
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Brushing  Hair 

-Richard  Voss- 
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Delivery 

-Brian  VandenBos- 

When  you  placed  your  bets  on 

the  horse  that  looked  the  saddest, 

and  discovered  profound  meaning 

and  gave  gypsy  fortunes 

from  the  black  tallies  on  our  shoes, 

only  to  die  of  a heart  attack  because  of 

the  awakening  of  appliances, 

electricity  being  restored 

after  a moonless  evening 

of  the  walls  buzzing  with  fear, 

thick  dust  resting  as  you  washed  your  hair  in  the 

kitchen  sink. 


Still  when  your  bingo  club  threw  you  a birthday  bash 

and  no  one  started  a conversation 

for  Betty  forgot  the  appetizers, 

if  the  shake  of  trees  hurts  your  bones, 

framed  as  you  wait  for  the 

mailman,  who  bounds  through  gray  expansive  skies, 

you  appreciate  the  way  gravity  keeps  you  on  the  group 

and  wonder  why  Betty,  of  all  people 

left  the  carrots  and  dip  at  home, 

and  late  afternoon  light, 

struggling  to  pass  through  hanging  tobacco  smoke 
makes  you  feel  like  growing  up  all  over  again. 
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Solitude 

-Susan  AuLd- 


An  old  cigar  box,  scented  still 

with  room-lingering  aroma 

lies  buried  under  Mother's  afghan 

crocheted  frugally  with  left  over  yarn 

its  scalloped  design  arranged  in  a random  palette. 

Memories  quietly  hidden  without  ceremony 
in  the  bottom  drawer  of  the  worn  oak  armoire 
standing  unsteadily  in  the  upstairs  guest  room 
far  away  from  the  noise, 
far  away  from  the  frenetic  energy 
living  in  the  other  rooms  of  the  house. 

Secrets  packed  with  care  and  stored, 
past  priorities,  untouched 
by  present  obsessions  and  obligations 
surreptitiously  found,  abruptly  awakened, 
yesterday's  hazy  solitude  disturbed. 

as  the  clock  struck  one 

as  the  moon  turned  her  face  away 

as  the  afghan'  fragrance,  released. 

Wrapped  rainbow  warmth 
Around  lonely  shoulders. 
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jetz  odernie 

-Emily  Ruggles- 
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The  Forever  Question 

-Tricia  Cimera- 


The  next  time  he  asks  her 

she  is  floating  Languidly 
in  a pond 

Her  hair  moves 
with  the  rushes, 

her  eyes  murky 
and  muddy. 

As  he  leans  over, 
her  eyes  suddenly  clear. 

He  sees  himself 
reflected. 

Smiling,  her  lips  part. 
Bending  close  he  almost  hears 
the  answer  she 
whispers. 

He  lifts  her  hand  out  but 
she  dissolves  into  sand, 

trickling  into  the  pond 
where  she  becomes  a fish 
that  swims  away 
with  a twitch  of  its  tail; 

can’t  be  caught. 

He  shuts  his  eyes. 

When  he  opens  them, 
another  thousand  years 

have  come  and  gone. 

Still  he  wonders. 

What  does  she  want? 
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It  Always  Comes  Around 

-William  Corvo- 


Ray  Marconi  had  a plan  for  retirement,  and  executed  it  exquisite- 
ly, right  down  to  changing  the  brand  of  cigarettes  he  smoked.  "In  and 
out,"  he'd  say  mostly  to  himself,  "And  vanish  into  thin  air."  And  that's 
exactly  what  Ray  did. 

After  ten  years  as  a contract  killer,  Ray  had  done  extremely  well 
for  himself,  and  after  a new  face  and  new  identity,  he  disappeared.  Now 
he  lived  in  a modest  two-bedroom  apartment  on  the  north  side  of 
Chicago,  in  and  out,  with  no  witnesses. 

As  he  looked  up  from  his  bourbon  mist  into  the  mirror  behind  the 
bar  to  admire  his  new  face,  he  noticed  a gorgeous,  young  tan,  brunette 
with  high  cheekbones,  piercing  green  eyes  and  full  lips,  checking  him 
out.  A gentle  smile  seamed  her  mouth.  Ray  turned  on  his  stool  to  smile 
back,  but  she  was  gone.  Her  face  was  familiar,  he  knew  her,  but  from 
where?  Ray  kicked  a Newport  from  the  pack  lying  on  the  bar  with  his 
finger  and  lit  up,  then  stirred  his  drink  and  watched  the  caramel-colored 
eddy  in  the  glass,  looking  for  an  answer.  Ray  glanced  in  (the)  mirror 
again  and  jumped  as  an  icy  shiver  crawled  over  his  flesh.  His  blood  ran 
cold.  There  she  was;  not  the  beautiful  young  model,  but  the  product  of 
what  she  had  become,  a withered  hag-like  creature  with  deep  set  black 
circles  under  her  eyes,  wiry  gray  streaked  hair,  open  brown  festering 
sores  etched  into  hanging  flesh  over  a skeletal  frame.  She  winked  and 
smiled  at  him.  When  he  turned  again  she  was  gone. 

He  dragged  deeply  on  the  cigarette  and  stirred  the  bourbon, 
staring  into  the  mouth  of  the  glass,  afraid  to  look  in  the  mirror;  he 
exhaled  slowly  and  watched  the  smoke  weave  its  way  into  the  fabric  of 
a thick  gray  quilt  that  hung  over  the  bar.  Rita  Spellman,  he  remembered, 
and  said  in  a whisper.  "But  she's  dead,  overdosed  five  years  ago,  it 
can't  be." 

Rita  Spellman  had  been  a twenty-year-old  beauty  from  Oklahoma, 
who  had  visions  of  Broadway  dancing  through  her  head,  and  Ray's  first 
job.  He  started  to  remember  more  then  he  wanted  to. 

"She's  worth  more  to  me  alive,  strung  out  and  on  the  street,  then 
dead."  Dexter  Filch  had  told  Ray.  Dex  was  a shylock  that  Rita  owed  big 
money  to.  Dexter  decided  since  Rita  couldn't  pay  him  back,  she'd  work 
it  off  on  the  street.  "Help  her  recognize  opportunity,"  Dexter  said.  So 
Ray  befriended  the  promising  young  starlet,  took  his  liberties  with  her, 
then  filled  her  veins  with  heroin,  to  help  her  see  the  future,  before  he 


handed  her  over  to  Dexter. 

"It  can't  be.. .it  just  can't  be,"  Ray  said  and  gulped  down  his 
drink.  He  put  the  empty  glass  down  and  nudged  it  to  the  bartender's 
side  of  the  bar  with  his  fingers. 

"Barkeep,  hit  me." 

"Make  that  two,"  a man  said  sitting  two  stools  to  Ray's  right. 

Ray  sharply  looked  over  at  the  man  who  hadn't  been  there  seconds 
before'  he  was  an  older  heavyset  man  with  a round  head  and  short,  silver 
hair  jutting  straight  down  from  under  a gray  tweed  cap,  and  wore  a 
black  suit  with  a red  carnation  in  the  lapel.  The  man  smiled  and  raised 
his  drink  to  Ray;  his  pinky  ring  offered  a dull  glint  from  the  dim  house 
lights.  Ray  nodded  and  returned  a curious  half  smile. 

Rocco  Gianelli,  Ray  thought,  and  said  in  a non-audible  voice,  "I 
took  him  out  three  years  ago,  one  shot  to  the  head." 

The  bartender  put  a glass  on  a new  coaster  down  on  the  heavily 
urethane  oak  bar  in  front  of  Ray  and  walked  back  by  the  television,  at 
the  gar  end  of  the  br,  to  watch  Saturday  afternoon  football. 

Ray  picked  up  his  glass  to  toast  the  man  on  his  right,  but  when 
he  turned  to  the  man  he  saw  a hideous  decaying  blob  with  a crusted  bul- 
let hole  in  the  center  of  his  forehead,  sitting  on  the  stool,  smiling  back 
at  him.  The  man  was  covered  with  brown  flesh-eating  beetles.  Ray 
heard  the  loud  eerie,  chomping  and  tearing  sound  of  the  man's  greenish 
black  flesh  being  consumed  from  the  bone.  Half  his  face  was  gone  and 
his  right  eye  hung  from  a vacant  socket,  still  attached  to  the  optic 
nerve.  The  man  raised  his  drink  with  a bony  left  hand,  and  Ray  watched 
the  pinky  ring  jingle  on  his  twig-like  little  finger.  Ray  looked  away  and 
closed  his  eyes,  when  he  reopened  them  and  looked  back,  the  man  was 
gone. 

"This  is  crazy,  absolutely  insane,"  Ray  said  in  a low  tone  while  he 
motioned  for  the  bartender  to  come  over. 

"Another  bourbon  mist?"  the  bartender  asked.  Ray  shook  him  off 
while  fingering  a cigarette  he  poured  from  the  pack  onto  the  bar.  "Did 
you  see  that  man  sitting  to  my  right?"  The  bartender  shook  his  head. 

"What  about  the  girl?  You  had  to  see  the  girl." 

"Look,  Pal,  there  are  only  four  people  in  this  place  right  now  and 
none  of  them  are  women."  The  bartender  picked  up  Ray's  glass  and 
leaned  on  the  bar,  "Am  I gonna  have  to  cut  your  off?" 

"No,"  Ray  answered.  The  bartender  set  the  glass  back  down  on 
the  coaster  and  walked  away. 

Ray  looked  over  and  started  watching  the  game;  he  thought 
about  taking  his  drink  and  moving  closer  to  the  T.V.,  but  quickly  pushed 
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the  thought  away. 

Ray  glanced  up  from  his  drink  when  he  heard  the  door  open,  odd 
he  thought,  he  didn't  remember  the  hinges  making  any  noise  when  he 
walked  in.  But  there  it  was,  a loud  rusty  screech  that  sounded  like 
somebody  murdered  a monkey,  when  two  think  black  men  walked  in. 

They  sat  down,  one  on  each  side  of  Ray.  The  door  continued  to  open  and 
scream  its  blood  curdling  yelp  and  more  people  filed  in.  Ray  started 
feeling  anxious  with  so  many  people  in  the  bar  now,  he  wanted  to  leave, 
but  when  he  stood  up,  one  of  the  black  men  clutched  his  shoulder  and 
said  in  a deep  baritone  voice,  "Where  do  you  think  you're  going?" 

Ray  pushed  the  man's  hand  away,  and  the  two  men  looked  at  each 
other  and  smiled,  "Dexter?"  Ray  said,  furling  his  brow. 

"That's  right,  Ray  baby,  old  Dex  in  the  flesh." 

"No,  this  isn't  happening,  it  can't  be.  I threw  you  out  that  win- 
dow myself.  You're  dead." 

The  two  men  looked  at  the  bartender,  Ray's  eyes  followed  their 
gaze,  the  bartender  nodded.  "Sol?"  Ray  said. 

"That's  right,  Ray.  Welcome  home,"  the  bartender  said  and 
laughed  an  echoing  haunting  laugh.  Ray  turned  to  Dexter,  who  now 
grabbed  his  shoulder  for  a second  time,  and  watched  Dexter's  head  split 
open.  A river  of  congealed  green  slime  oozed  from  the  split  and  vacant 
orbs  in  a grinning  skull.  Worms  crawled  out  of  his  mouth.  Ray  twisted 
from  on  ghoul's  grip  only  to  turn  into  another.  He  felt  sharp,  talon  like- 
bony  fingers  claw  at  his  clothes  and  flesh.  Ray  tried  to  scream,  but  his 
voice  had  no  sound. 

Thirty  or  forty  of  them  now.  The  bar  was  full  of  Ray's  handiwork 
from  over  the  years,  and  through  the  sea  of  skeletons  and  corpses,  Ray 
heard  that  murderous  squeal  of  the  door  hinges  as  more  walked  in.  He 
punched  and  kicked  and  swung  aimlessly,  scoring  handfuls  of  rotted 
flesh  and  hair,  sometimes  large  pieces  of  bone.  The  air  was  thick  with 
the  dank  stench  of  rotting  and  decaying  flesh;  Ray  began  to  gag,  and 
felt  his  gorge  climb  the  back  of  his  throat. 

He  spun  free  and  slowly  moved  back.  The  army  of  death  moved 
forward,  with  him.  Ray  stumbled  on  the  step  leading  up  to  the  pool 
table  and  feel  flat  on  his  back.  The  army  of  death  converged  and 
swarmed  him  like  locust.  Ray  felt  razor  sharp  bony  fingers  penetrate  his 
skin.  His  clothes  were  ripped  to  shreds  and  covered  with  blood. 

Ray's  head  was  full  of  that  eerie  munching  and  chomping  sound 
of  teeth  gnashing  and  grinding  together.  The  sound  grew  louder.  He  felt 
a sudden,  savage  jolt  to  his  abdomen  and  one  of  the  ghouls  held  up  his 
intestines.  The  room  exploded  in  hilarity.  Then  Rita  buried  a hypoder- 
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mic  needle  in  his  throat. 

Ray's  head  was  filled  with  that  munching  sound  and  it  quickly 
escalated  to  a maddening  level.  He  felt  a sense  of  weightlessness  as  he 
started  to  plummet  and  spin  down  a shaft  of  eternal  darkness.  Ray 
watched  the  light  above  get  smaller  and  smaller  until  it  finally  disap- 
peared. 
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Six  months  later,  a white  Cadillac  Seville  pulled  up  in  front  of  a 
red  brick  boarded-up  building.  The  magnetic  sign  on  the  back  car  door 
read  Waterson  Realty.  Two  well-dressed  men  climbed  out  of  the  car. 

"One  of  the  last  mob  joints  in  the  city.  Owned  and  operated  by 
Jolly  Sol  Palmetto.  Do  you  remember  reading  about  him?"  Waterson 
said.  "The  place  has  been  boarded  up  for  two  years  and  finally  wrapped 
up  in  probate  yesterday.  We're  the  first  ones  through  this  door  since 
they  found  old  Sol,  brains  scattered  over  the  bar." 

"Didn't  the  feds  suspect  Ray  Marconi  for  that  one?" 

"Among  the  other  couple  hundred,"  Waterson  replied. 

Waterson  keyed  the  lock  and  swung  open  the  heavy  oak  door, 
with  the  small  square  window  at  eye  level.  Daylight  flooded  through, 
elongating  a rectangular  swatch  on  the  floor.  The  two  men  clicked  on 
their  flashlights  and  stepped  inside.  A dank  stale,  musty  smell  greeted 
them  while  rats  scampered  and  squeaked  with  a frigid  eeriness,  as  if 
they  were  saying,  "Intruders,  intruders,  intruders." 

Waterson  directed  his  flashlight  behind  the  bar  at  the  cobweb 
festooned  shelves  that  once  held  bottles  of  liquor.  A dusty  glint 
flashed  back  with  set  of  glassy  red  beady  eyes.  The  other  man  fanned 
his  light  over  blistered  walls  and  up  around  the  ceiling,  illuminating  dark 
gray  swooping  cobwebs  connecting  the  light  fixtures,  until  finally  set- 
tling on  a lump  near  the  back  of  the  bar.  "Over  there,"  the  man  said.  His 
beam  froze  on  a clump  of  rags  on  the  floor,  next  to  a pool  table. 
Waterson's  beam  followed.  The  two  men  hurried  over  to  the  pile  and 
stared  down  at  it.  It  was  a skeleton  with  a tortured,  locked-jawed 
expression  on  its  skull  with  a needle  lying  next  to  it.  "Looks  like  a 
junkie  found  a warm  place  to  kill  itself.  Hey,  at  least  the  rats  ate  well," 
Waterson  said.  The  other  man  smiled. 
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untitled 

-Olivia  Kent- 
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